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Sir James Pennethorne. 


AST week we briefly 
announced the de- 
cease of this dis- 
tinguished and es- 
timable man, who, 
as an accomplished 
architect, and able 
and energetic ad- 
ministrator of im- 
portant public in- 


terests in this me- 


racter and devotion 
to the duties of his 
official position, won 
the regard and es- 
teem of all who 
knew him. It was but 
last year that we, with 
great pleasure, recorded 
the honour of knighthood 
which, when he retired 
from the public service, 
her Majesty had been 
pleased to confer on him, 
in recognition of his me- 
rits; and his friends 
hoped that for many 
years he might enjoy his well-earned repose; 
but on Friday, the 1st inst., having been in 
London apparently in the enjoyment of the 
fallest health and spirits, on his return home to 
Worcester Park House, reclining on a sofa for 
rest, he passed tranquilly from this world. 

He was born in Worcester, in June, 1801, and 
was the son of Mr. Thomas Pennethorne of that 
city. In 1820 he came to London, and entered 
the office of his uncle, Mr. John Nash, under 
whose care and that of the elder Pugin he re- 
ceived his professional education. In due course 
he travelled in France, Italy, and elsewhere. 
He sojourned for some time in Rome, and de- 
voted considerable attention to the study of 
ancient remains, and especially to the elucida- 
tion of those questions relating to the restoration 
of the Forum which have so much excited the 
interest of antiquaries, and to which he, in 
recent years, reverted with a keen interest. 
Daring his stay in Rome, he was elected an 
honorory member of the Academy of St. Luke. 
On his return to London, he became, in 
1828, principal assistant of Mr. Nash, and, 
in that capacity, conducted the carrying 
out of the Strand Improvements, Carlton 
House Terrace, St. James’s Park, and other 
important works of similar character, and in 
1832 was first employed by the Commissioners 
of Woods. The nature of the works which he 
had superintended under Mr. Nash led him to 
direct his attention specially to plans for the 
improvement of the metropolis, and in 1838 he 
submitted to a committee of the House of Com- 
mons plans which were approved, and portions 
thereof recommended for adoption, and he was 
ultimately appointed, conjointly with Mr. Chaw- 
ner (then one of the surveyors to the Board of 
Woods), to carry into execution four of these 
plans authorised by the Act 3 & 4 Vict., cap. 87, 
viz, :—The extension of Oxford-street eastwards 


















wards to Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury; the 
widening and extension of Cranbourne-street, to 
form a new street from the west end of Long- 
acre to the east end of Coventry-street,’ Picca- 
dilly ; and the new street from the London Docks 
to Spitalfields Church, subsequently extended 
into Shoreditch at the terminus of the Great 
Eastern Railway, and now known as Commer. 
cial-street. A mistaken spirit of economy which 
actuated the controlling authorities led to these 
very important thoroughfares being carried out 
in a manner far inferior to the original designs, 
but even in their contracted form they have 
proved of the utmost service to the circulation of 
the traffic of the metropolis. 

Mr. Pennethorne having, in Jane, 1840, been 
appointed joint surveyor of houses in the Land 
Revenue Department, in place of Mr. Rhodes, 
who retired, began to withdraw from the private 
practice he had previously carried on, in the 
course of which he had erected, among other 
buildings, the St. James’s Bazaar, at the corner 
of King-street and St. James’s-street, now con- 





Artists.” 


erected there, and on his return resumed with 


politan Board of Works. 











to Holborn; the extension of Bow-street north- | 


worth-road to the Suspension Bridge at Chelsea 
and the Chelsea Embankment, were carried out 
by him (the latter work being a continuation of 
the embankment executed by Mr. Thomas Cubitt 
in front of the Crown estate at Millbank). The 
improvements in Pimlico, on the south side of 
Buckingham Palace, and the laying out of the 
old kitchen garden of Kensington Palace, form- 
ing the well-known Kensington Palace Gardens, 
were directed by him ; ‘and at Windsor, in 1851-2, 
he carried out the improvement in the High- 
street, by which the unsightly mass of houses 
which obscured the base of the Castle walls were 
removed, and the whole thrown open from the 
“hundred steps,” along the entire line to the 
Grand Entrance. 

After 1855, the improvements of the metro- 
polis fell under the care of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, by whom the Covent-garden improve- 
ments, Garrick-street, and the southern approach 
to Victoria Park, have been carried out on the 
basis, we believe, of Mr. Pennethorne’s designs, 
prepared many years before ; and the new South- 


verted into chambers; St. Jalian’s, Sevenoaks, | wark-street, for which, in 1852-3, he made exten- 
for the Right Hon. ©. J. Herries; Dillington| sive surveys, and submitted to the House of 
House, Ilminster, for Mr. John Lee Lee; Swith-| Commons propositions for various lines. A 
land Hall, for Mr. Butler Danvers; Christ| project which about the same time engaged 
Church, Albany-street; Trinity Church, Gray’s-| much of his attention was the formation of a 
inn-road, &0. He also submitted a design in|“ central thoroughfare,” to prolong the line of 
competition for the Royal Exchange, which was | Piccadilly eastwards, passing along the north 
one of the five selected. In 1844 he published | side of the Record Office, crossing Farringdon- 
an octavo volume, entitled “ Elements and Mathe- | street by a viaduct, and terminating at the west 
matical Principles of the Greek Architects and | end of Cheapside, where a space of ground was 
for many years reserved unoccupied in anticipa- 
The retirement of Mr. Chawner, in 1843,|tion of this idea being realised. Many other 
resulted in Mr. Pennethorne’s acting as sole| schemes which would have been most beneficial 
architect and surveyor to the Commissioners; and | to the metropolis were claborated by him, but 
being restrained from continuing his private | from want of power to raise funds (a difficulty 
practice, his whole time was devoted to the /| which the Act of 1855 removed), were from time 
daties of his office. In 1843 he visited Ireland | to time abandoned,—some, as the Victoria Park 
as royal commissioner to inquire into the/ approaches and Albert Park, after having been 
construction of workhouses, then recently | brought before Parliament in successive sessions. 


When considered with relation to these exten- 


great energy the carrying out of the four great | sive works and projects, his architectural works, 
lines of improvement which had been authorised | although not numerous, assume considerable 
by Parliament. The formation of a public park | importance. The Museum of Economic Geology, 
for the north-eastern district of the metropolis | in Piccadilly, is a happy example of his power 
also engaged the attention of the department of design and remarkable talent for ingenious 
which he represented, and under his sole direc-| planning and contrivance. 
tion the surveys were made, the park and its/ providing, on so limited a site, a spacious 
approaches designed, the properties acquired, and | lecture-theatre and a museum, with the acces. 
the whole of the works of the formation and laying | sory laboratories and record-rooms, has been 
out of Victoria Park cafried out. A few years | cleverly overcome, and the arrangements are in 
later he designed and executed the even moreim-j| every respect worthy of careful study. The 
portant work of converting the marsh lands of | removal of the colonnade from the Quadrant, 
Battersea, the greater part then lying many feet | Regent-street, gave him an opportunity for 
below high-water mark, and becoming the haunt | skilfally devising a simple arrangement of bal- 
of the most disreputable characters, into one of | cony, &c., by which a certain dignity and har- 
the most picturesque and enjoyable of the/ mony were given to what would otherwise have 
London parks. It was always subject of great} been a bald and unsightly range of shops. In 
regret to him that the delays which in the early | 1851, he commenced the central section of a 
part of this work arose from the difficulty in | design for the General Record Office, to be built 
obtaining sufficient fands and the needless haste | on the Rolls estate, and to extend from Chancery- 
with which, at a later date, the works were | lane to Fetter-lane, the “ Central thoroughfare ” 
hurried on, prevented the fall realisation of his | passing along the north side. The realisation of 
wishes; but both in this park, and in the hardly |this design has gradually proceeded, as the 
less appreciated Victoria Park, he has done much | necessity for providing adequate accommodation 
for the enjoyment of the public. The conversion | for the records of the kingdom has arisen, and 
of Kennington Common from a resort for|the east wing was completed as recently as 
roughs and vagabonds of the lowest class to an|last year. At the period of his retirement 
agreeable recreation-ground was also carried out | Mr. Pennethorne had completed the designs 
under his directions. In 1852 a scheme for the|for the western block, abutting on Chan- 
formation of a large public park (Albert Park) |cery-lane. The State ball-room, supper-room, 
for the borough of Finsbury was fully elaborated |and galleries forming the south wing of 
by him, and if at that time it had been ener-| Buckingham Palace were completed in 1854, and 
getically pushed forward it would have proved | subsequently the private chapel of the palace 
no less advantageous to the public than those/ was remodelled, and other works consequent 
last named. Year by year the scheme was/|on the Pimlico Improvements were carried out 
again brought forward reduced and pared down, | under his direction. The removal of the Excise 
and at last withdrawn, to become afterwards | Office from Broad-street, and the concentration 
realised to some extent in the far distant] of the Inland Revenue Department at Somerset 

Finsbury Park, recently furmed by the Metro- | House, required that additional accommodation 
should be there provided: this work was en- 
In connexion with Battersea Park, the ap-|trasted to Mr. Pennethorne, and in the west 
proaches from Sloane-street and the Wands-| wing facing Lancaster-place, completed 1856 
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he has fai 


faithfully carried out the spirit of the | simultaneous abstraction of the more important 
work of Sir William Chambers. Additions to| and lucrative portion of his 


practice, 
the Ordnance Office in Pall-mall, 1852, led to the | transferred to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
ion of desizns for a War Office to be| without compensation to him, although he had 
built on the sites of Backingham House, Schom-| been expressly precluded from entering on 
burg House, and the adjoining properties. The | private practice. About the same time his pro- 


great competition for public offices, Downing- 


, anxious to late him 


street, led to this design being laid aside, and | on the completion of the west wing of Somerset 


the War Office remains located in a range of | House, and to 
dwelling- houses converted into offices. In 1860/ courtesy, and 


he increased the accommodation of the National 
Gallery by the removal of the central hall, and 
the constraction of a large exhibition-room, a 
sculpture-room for the Rvyal Academy, new 
staircases, &c. 

The alterations of Marlborough House, for the 
occupation of HR H the Prince of Wales, and 
the extensive range of stabling connected 
with it, were carried out in 1860; and in 
1870 bis last and greatest work, — the Uni- 
versity of London, Barlington Gardens,—was 
opened by her Majesty. Of this work we have 
given full illustrations (as we did of his Record 
Office, Museum of Geology, and other build- 
ings), and its remarkable merits are so generally 

ised that we need only remark that it is 
not only the chef-d’euvre of the master, but is 
one of the most successful of the pablic build- 
ings of the metropolis. The history of the three 
designs for this edifice (exhibited side by side 
at the Internatonal Exhibition) would form a 
curious chapter in the records of architectaral 
vicissitudes ; bat the profession may be congratn- 
lated on the result, which has given an excellent 
example of how happily, even in this smoky city, 
the sister art of sculptare may be brought in to 
aid and complete the designs of the architect. 
Among less important works may be mentioned 
the stables at Ciaremont, the new Stationery 
Office, Westminster; the Dachy of Cornwall 
Office ; the Post-office at Pimlico, and additions 
to that at Live pool; works at the Probate 
Court, Patent Uffice Library ; temporary works in 
connexion with the South Kensington Maseum, 
including the very sucsessfal circular lecture- 
theatre now removed ; and many others. 

In 1849 and subsequent years, he prepared, 
by order of the Government, several designs for 
the enlargement and for the rebuilding of the 
National Gallery, and also for a new gallery on 
different sites. The removal of the central 
hall, and construction in its place of the large 
exhibition-roum, was the only result of all these 
labours ; and in like manner the elaborate designs 
he prepared in 1854, for the Public Offices in 
Downing-street, and sabsequently in 1855, for 
the concentration of the Offices of the Pablic 
Service, on the site extending up to Great 
George-street, were all put aside to give oppor- 
tunity for the trial of public competition. 

Although less prominent, not less important 
were his daties as surveyor to the land revenues 
of the Crown in Loudon, and by the continuous 
manner in which he was, until the reconstruc- 
tion of the Offics of Works, consulted by the 
Government on professional subjects, the in- 
flaeuce of his advic» has had a very wide 

The preceding is necessarily a brief notice of 
the principal works in which this distinguished 
architect was engaged during a practice of 
nearly forty years, devoted during that time to 
the public service, engrossed with the respon- 
sibilities which his duties involved, and seeking 
no honour other than that of having righteously 
performed them. He mixed but little in society 
at large or with his professional brethren, but 
althongh the nature of his duties brought 
him in contact frequently in an antagonistic 
manner with many, he won their 
and esteem by the kindness of his manner, 
and straightforward honesty of purpose. Bat, 
placed as he was in a very difficult position, 
the duties and responsibilities of his office il 
defined, all his courtesy and unflinching recti- 
tude could not shield him from the troubles to 
which public men are exposed. Soon after Sir 


their sense of his ability, 

and of the skill and 
intelligence he habitually brought to bear upon 
complicated and difficult questions of a technical 
nature, presented him on May 18th, 1857, with 
a gold medal,—a flattering mark of esteem 
which afforded him deep gratification. Sabse- 
quently he was farther honoured by being 
selected as the recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for Architecture, presented to him 
May 29th, 1865, and he was also elected a 
member of the Society of Architecture, 
Amsterdam. 

In 1840 he had been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; and 
although he but seldom was able to attend 
the meetings of that body, he ever took a lively 
interest in its prosperity, and in all that con- 
cerned the interests of his profession, and he 
was ever ready to assist in maintaining its dignity 
and privileges. On the still vexed question of 
ownership of drawings, ‘it may be well here to 
note that although employed exclasively by the 
Government, he always claimed and maintained 
the ownership of the contract and working 
drawings of his buildings; and only on his 
retirement last year,in accordance with a long- 
expressed intention, he handed them over to the 
department under whose charge each building 
had been placed. 

From his inflaential position and large prac- 
tice it might have been expected that Mr. 
Pennethorne’s pupils would have been numerous ; 
but he declined to accept the responsibility which 
he felt would be attached to their reception, and, 
in fact, he received one only,—Mr. John Robin- 
son,—who, having distinguished himself »s Gold 
Medallist and Travelling Student of the Royal 
Academy, on his return from Italy resumed his 
position in the office as Chief Architectural 
Assistant. 

In 1834 Mr. Pennethorne married Frances 
Parker, daughter of John Deane Parker, of 
Canterbury, and who died a few years since; 
and he leaves a family of five sons and three 
daughters. 

A portrait of the regretted subject of this 
memoir will be found in our volume for 1869.* 








CHARAOTERISTICS OF ARTISTIC 
COMPOSITION, 


WHEN it is proposed, in the treatment of what- 
ever subject, to follow it even to its ultimate 
principles, the student is apt to find himseif 
conducted into the very midst of the difficulties 
that beset the determination of firat principles 
of universal philosophy. He may be led, in 
his difficulties, if he is not wary, to surrender 
himself into the hands of the professed 
thinkers, from whom clear statement of their 
thought is the last thing to be looked for, 
who are never so positive as at points where, 
always failing to convince or learn from one 
another, they can have but small claim to 
impose authority on the rest of the world. 
Failing, then, of help where, if at all, it should be 
forthcoming, and disinclined to be drawn into a 
dizzying and hopeless eddy of debate, it were 
perhaps more prudent for us to leave the last 
abstractions aside,—by no means, however, dis- 
allowing their palmary importance,— and be 
—— to wagon yy best of coarser instruments 

analysis, to approach the problem 
modestly lower down. No more unscientific a 
medley of incom and confusion is to be 
found than Euclid’s page of Axioms and Defini- 


Benjamin Hall became First Commissioner of | tions; but engineering and architecture cannot 


Her Majesty’s Works a pointed attack was made 
on him in a public journal, and the new First 
Commissioner, having introduced changes in the 
organisation of the department, instituted an 
inquiry into the condact of all the important 
works which had been carried ont by him. 
These incidents were, to his sensitive mind, the 
cause of very serious annoyance. The fully 
detailed reports which he made on these subjects, 
and which were laid before Parliament, fally 


stand still to await its satisfactory revisal,— 
work for heads that are somewhat more than 
mathematical,—so its contents with all 
their faults, and make the best of them, which 
proves to cover more than the occasional or 
momentary need, 

In the present case, if we attempted to draw 
a perfectly sharp distinction between Harmony 
of Design and Harmony of l’roportion, we might 
soon find ourselves commiited parties to the de- 


vindicated his conduct throughout the whole of bate, as to not only how far the notion of Quantity 


these complicated transactions. But the grave 
annoyance he suffered, till he had succeeded in 
this, was not a little aggravated by the almost 


itself involves an apprehension of Quality also, 








| * Vol, xxvii., p. 746, 


sepunpaies ol tied Uidowatineereman 
apprehensi i tie -S Positive 
or negative at least,—bat how far what seems 
the still higher abstraction of Quality does not 
necessarily involve Quantity no less; number at 
least, if not degree, making an inevitable part of 
our conception. The pursuit of the analysig 
must be left to those whom it direotly concerns, 
We may be here content to recognise, without 
detaining cavil, that Qualitative Harmony, or 
Harmonious design, take it as generally as we 
may, must still be allowed some certain defini- 
tiveness in respect of Quantity; that we need 
not, and cannot, be bound to the vain endeavour 
to theorise on the proprieties of the members of 
satee-at maguhecie st aghtabtiinieadian -« 

er of at ag 
a distinct problem for Harmony of Proportion 
to assign dimensions with the lastb-exactness. 

Well warned by these preliminary difficulties, 
we descend te ourewn ground, treading cautiously 
as we proceed with our analysis ofthe conditions 
of Architectural Harmony, anéendeavour to find 
a track from the higher ities that alone 
assare a broad outlook over the question, to the 
special applications we are interested in: by 
sach circumspection only is it possible for the 
theorist to avoid turning off prematurely into 
bypaths that only concern particulars,—that lead 
bat to a block rudely, or, after false promise of 
abridged labour, only back again to the point of 
departare. Let-us take, therefore, one more 
preliminary survey from the ground already 
conquered. 

Is will be of advantage to familiarise ourselves 
with the relative import of the definitions we 
have recognised, and for this to serati- 
nise more in detail the scope of some of the 
conceptions and circumstances that they apply 
to. For this end let us bear to approach them 
from another aspect. 

Harmony, let us say, is a prime characteristic 
predicable of artistic composition. What, then, 
we may inquire, is Composition, and what are 
the conditions by which it becomes, or fails to 
become, harmonious ? 

In bald “pa ty thing Whed a putting 

ther of sun i ings are to 
ross together, and how may they he held toze- 
ther? What are the elements treated, and 
what the principles of their effective treatment ? 

Manifestly anything in nature may be madethe 
subject of composition of one kind or another 5 
but Composition, as matter of art, is distinguished 
as having correct reference to a definite end, and 
the things that are the subject matter of it are 
such as naturally, or more surprisingly by the 
fact and manner of ition, may become 
contribatory to that end. ~_ and leather, oe 
and paint by composition, form a carriage, 
drawing, colour, light and shade, and the rest 
form a picture,—plot, — music, &c., an 
opera,—or otes in io and rhythmic 

, @ tune, 

Composition is most salient when the matters 
thus brought and reconciled are most 
contrasted; bat it is only significant when the 
conciliation carries with it a definite ag 
then is most significant, most emphatic, 
the elements combined are brought into most 
intimate union as being united in such forms 
that whereas they had no marked use or e8¢ 
independently, they prove to have acquired the 
most distinct and effective as conjoined. 

The selection of elements of composition, 
therefore, as of the principle of their arrange 
ment, depends largely upon the end proposed,— 
apon a foregone conception,—a pre- 
ideal ; and a composition of great excellence pre 
supposes an excellent conception of worthy pur- 
pose according to degree. When emphatic 
composition is in question there is implied 4 
certain standard of interest and importance 
however ultimately limited,—the predominance 
of othacs sommartn eactnatian-<f @ grand advaa- 
tage of specific nature. z 

But such exceptionally distinguished sdvan- 
tage can only be realised by limitation of aim 
together with concentration of resources ; the 


Unity ; pletely 
cat int te os ok ee a 





uncertain,—single and simple, not undecided nor 
| equivocal, 
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willthan tothedevelopment of law ; and associated | elements, as such, are in any given instance, 
or brought into comparison with this,—archi- {or may be generally, composed, the ta»ke lie 
tecture presents itself as an embodiment of most | before us first to identify the mo-~t characteristic 
strongly defiaed immobile permanence,—stabi- | type that is involved and the specific appropriate- 
lity,—order. Every work of every fine art reflects | ness of that type as adjusted to the particular 


to trace, if we may, how inventive art has 
educed varied developments from this single 
broken in, so tospeak, most perfectly,and yet only | type, to answer in concert to the varied require- 
to the enhancementof original etrengthand spirit, /| ments of a more or less compiex result, mar- 
by well-judged economy consenting with shalling the contrasted elements of the original 
and refinement. This contrast with outer nature | combination in varied form and degree to match 
lends a charm to nature back again,—to that of | each new exigence which ever bears some cognate 

























































































that are excluded from it, must also| cities, so far as it existe, no less than of the| impress of that on which it principally depends. 
have a certain within that country ;—not more amidst ancestral | And so a rigorous analysis may a a 
world of the com iteelf. Here it asserts | avenues and hanging woods, than under themere|us on from the primary need to even the last 


almost superflaons oruament. The attempt is 
of no trifling difficulty; should it be achieved 
we succeed in solving a probiem in Art that the 
student of Nature, who from the given leaf 
would fain infer the unknown auticipaved flower, 
has many a long day to wait for. 

In accordance with the d-finitions already 
given, when we speak of the Qaalitative harmony 
of a composition we intend to signify that it 
comprises all the elementary parte or members 
that are required to complete ite specific and 
characteristic purpose. It is by completeness to 
this effect that an architectural work,—a struc- 
ture, —is open to become properly organic or 
susceptible of organic efficiency by the final 
introduction of appropriate proportions. A 
structure is of one kind or another, i 
to its general purpose, and requires to be 
made up of apartments of various kinds; 
these again demand various kinds of mem- 
bers in various kinds of distribution, of various 
kinds of materials and construction. The 
well-devised definition of the purpose of the 
structure is the dominant condition of appro- 
priateness throughout, however the determina- 
tion of purpose in the first instance may be 
hampered by limiting control of resources in 
money and means, in time or site, or even by the 
nature of materials at command. 

Besides. the combinations that are more or 
less stringently exacted by use and purpose, there 
are others that have more immediate reference 
to sesthetic effect, but are no less indispensable ; 
and, as we shall see, true qualitative appro- 
priateness,—fitnessin kind,—isno less incumbent 
on decorative details,—on the ornamental de- 
velopment that supervenes upon utilitarian 
members. It is in these details, indeed, that 
resides the essence of what is usually understood 
as style in architecture. Such styles are for the 
most part as established by traditional assent 
as the dialects of a language; have vindicated 
their excellence by approval of ages, and might 
seem to require only learning to be available for 
practice. But even as the truly accomplished 
speaker were scarcely seoure if unacquainted 
with the etymologies of his expressious, it is of 
no inconsiderable use as well as interest, to 

The extent to which forms of agreement are | stady the primary derivation of orvaments,— 
masked by details of differentiation is, of course, | the proprieties of curved or rectilinear protiles,— 
therefore most variable; but it is on the fact of| the meaning of mouidings. Oualy so may we 
such agreement, covert or manifest, that _— move with confidence in introduciug those quan- 
tive sympathy and harmony mainly depend. | titative variations tnat open such large oppor- 
The illustration of this principle in architecture | tunities of new refinements. — 
must await a detailed analysis of thedevelopment| It is with Quantitative adjustment, with the 
of forms. There we shall find that under the | assignment of positive masses and dimensions, 
instincts of inventive genius, even as in the not | whether of parts of a moulding or of a plan,—of 
unallied expansions of natural force, the formal | an apartment or an elevation,—that remains the 
type ever straggles for reproduction, even in| final determinations on which depend both the 
bs nonessential de‘ails, as if in mere exuberance of | efficiency and the beaaty of the happiest quali- 
influence, germinant self- assertion. Its manifestation insuch | tative invention. Here enters in the second but 

It is a special characteristic of architecture, | instances, however destitute as it may seem tobe | co-ordinate application of Composition, in the 
that its harmonies will bear, and, indeed, require | of justifying use, is, nevertheless, invaluable for | selection and appropriation of proportions ; and 
so large an employment of simple repetition,— | expression ; and, while it is supplying hint and| it is only when these are distributed and realised 
80 undissembled a display of all but uncompro-| motive for details that are no more than orna-| with systematic accuracy and elegance, that the 

mental, it serves to corroborate thereby a primary | result is entizled to the full honours of an embo- 


po subject 
to the shifting lights that even gain in variety by 
interruption. In a great city, an important 
structure is lost to dignity at once, if, instead of 
-| appearing as the culminant type of all the civil 
energies that are straining towards outward ex- 
pression in every minor structure around, it 
shows itself as only fitly symbolising a wrong- 
headed revulsion to whatever is crude, fragmen- 


the expurgated barbarisms of the statute-book,— 

a new refuge for the quipsand quillets that have 

made law a labyrinth wherein Justice on a time 

larked buat as a Minotaur as fatal to those who 

a on by the clue to her lair as to those who 
it. 

The repetitions of parts, ‘features, character- 
istic and primary, are most simply differentiated 
by introduction of the easier contrasts, as be- 
tween strong and weak, prominent and retiring, 
light and dark, curtailed and uncurtailed,—cata- 
lectic or acatalectic, as the metrics would say,— 
as these are, indeed, matters of degree, that lead 
to quantitative considerations,—to the correla- 
tive subject of the Composition of Proportions. 
Far more liberal differentiations are, however, 
required to reinforce qualitative coherence for 
the more important subsidiary purposes. Iden- 
tity then seems sometimes lost altogether in a 
degree of modification that emperils the last 
traces of resemblance, or to be only recognisable 
by the sagacious in some recondite bond of 
analogy. Arm repeats arm, with only difference 
of pressntation ; but its principle of composition 
is also present in the comparative anatomy of a 
member so contrasted in fanction,—let us rather 
say, in balance of compound fanctions,—as the 
leg. Foot and hand both partake of both 
addactive and repellent action ; but addaction,— 
grasping,—is most vigorous and instinctive in 
the hand, and repulsion most effective in the 
foot. However, again, the professed physiolo- 
gists may hesitate or demur, the insight of 
artists may be appealed to confidently to recog- 
nise in seizing jaws and teeth, still higher 
differentiations of the type that furnishes rudi- 
ments of hands and nails, of fees and claws. 


purpose have, of course, their full and entire 
expression only in the completed creation ; but, 
as all parts,—as in case all parts,—contribute 
to this in their degree, they must of necessity 
participate in it, with various degrees of im- 
perfectness but still in their degrees. 

The highest visible expressions of the unity 
that is essential to a harmonious composition, 
are, first, Symmetry, a subject on which we have 
already dissertated in these colamns,—correspon- 
dence, on either side of a median line, of parts 
that do not severally admit of such symmetrical 


division. Only for the avoidance of seeming 
rigidity and constraint is a relaxation of this 
rule permissible, and then only to the extent of 
rendering its law emphatic. In the Parthenon 
the variety of the important sculptural decora- 
tion might be thought sufficient relief; but some- 
thing was admitted, as we may hereafter see, in 
the architecture, though with a moderation that 
exemplifies how slight a difference was held by 
the Greek to be admissible and sufficient, and 
yet how difference so slight was thought by him 
worth providing for at the expense of what might 
seem extravagant pains and labour. 

While the reduction of diversities to com- 
patibility is of the very essence of composition, 
the law of reference to a predominant purpose 
and a pal expression exerts itself in 
another direction to promote # constant repro- 
duction of similarities and analogies. By ob- 
servance of this law a tendency becomes manifest 
to rely upon, and even exhaust, the applica- 
bilities of a primary motive or type,—to modify 
rather than interchange it to meet all new 
exigencies,—to gain force or enrichment now by 
multiplying it and now by its simplification. 

The predominance, in fact, @ certain set 
and a certain arrangement of primary elements, 
as due to the force of one certain motive, becomes 
that motive’s natural expression; and as natu- 
rally the one pervading energy operates to 

and vari 


the combination concurrently with its effective 


mised symmetry. 
It is only by the simplification which may thus | energy that governs the distributions that a-e in- | died harmony. BS : 
be in into structures of vast extent and | dispensable. Typical identity of parts isalways| Qualitative harmony resides in the organic 


invention of efficient and expressive combina- 
tions of the elements of structures,—Quuntitative 
in the realisation of efficient and expressive 
proportions of the same as distributed in s,ace. 
The same general theory of Composition is 
equally-defined and specifically-modified organs | common to both. With Quantity, as wicn Quality, 
is characteristic of a nobler grade of being, and | i 
has ite reflex in art of the grander style. Or- 
ganisation, composition, ani all the glory it 
implies are equally foregone by the artist when 
he presents as his result either a mere assemblage 
of undistioguished similars, or a huddle of unar- 
ranged dissimilars, that neither palpably to 


magnitude that the compositions become “ eusy-| most extensively applied in the best works, 
noptic,” — readily appreciable by the eye as 
wholes, — and that their range and variety of 
changeful aspects submit to the repose that is 
essential to expression of self-collected dignity 
and beaaty. 


those which alone place themselves in competi- 
tion with nature; which confront the large 
features of natural scenery, and claim to fill the 
eye that can take in a landscape. The power 
of this competition depends command of 
® vital contrast; the beauty of natare is linked 
with impressions of indefinite boundaries or|reason nor effectively to sentiment can ever 
limitless extent, susceptibility of constantly | avouch themselves as otherwise than irrecon- 
changefal effects, and varieties of growth which | cilably at odds. : 

to all appearance are more akin to the caprice of| When we would study the harmony with which 


that, original propriety and natural endow- 
ment, 2 most emphatically the unity of the 


Iteration or repetition of a definite proportion 
or ratio, whether as applied to similar or to 
different elements, answers to iveration of 
definite elementary combinations; so, again, 
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preferential resort to cognate ratios, the dif- 
ferentiation on certain principles of a primary 
and characteristic proportion to form a special 
scale, corresponds to the differentiation qualita- 
tive of structural or decorative types. 

That principles thus enunciated should appear 
somewhat blankly abstract can scarcely be 
avoided ; they must await full and easy illustra- 
tion from detailed examples that cannot be 
abridged with advantage, and that in any case 
would here overload the column. After all, the 
resources of most students will supply sufficient 
provisional illustrations to justify the immediate 
text. 

We shall find abundant proof that the Greek 
architect of the best school attached the highest 
importance to the proportionate determination 
of every dimension he employed and to the con- 
struction of his guiding scale,—proof no less rife 
of his confidence in the sufficient resources for 
the development of beauty to be found in the 
artistically-studied combinations of a very re- 
stricted set of simple elements and ratios. 

At present the theory of Composition as 
applicable,—as common, indeed, to all the arts, 
—may be most advantageously studied in writers 
on the Theory of Masic, an effort being only 
required to dismiss the purely technical and to 
read off the seeming and professedly specific 
into generals. It was otherwise in antiquity; 
and when Plato is engaged,—in the Philebus,—in 
marshalling the arts in order of accuracy, he 
does not doubt to make Music the type of a class 
that he undervalues as based on very little cer- 
tainty and proceeding chiefly on trial and guess- 
work, The passage intimates what I have ever 
suspected, that the Greek music, as practised, 
was not only far ahead of their skill in notation, 
but even more so of the fragmentary theory 
that has come down to us, and that it is as diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the accounts of the 
influence of Greek music as with the possibility 
of music at all. A more satisfactory class of 
Art, in the view of the philosopher, as working 
with the utmost numerical and metrical accuracy, 
has “Tectonic” for its representative,—Archi- 
tecture of buildings and of ships no less, that 
attained the last accuracy by employment of a 
great variety of ingenious measuring instra- 
ments and tools. (Philebus, § 131 ) 

And so the feeling for the value of proportions 
in architecture, and those most precisely exe- 
cuted, was first, if it has not been exclusively, 
revealed to the Greeks,—if we may not be doing 
an involuntary injustice to some Egyptian whose 
work it is quite possible may still remain inade- 
quately measured and recorded. 

It is true that much of the effect of the best 
architecture of the Middle Ages depends upon 
observance with considerable exactness of certain 
simple canons of proportion. But the principle of 
the canons so happily adopted was assuredly not 
perfectly mastered. §So only can we account for 
more varied and more extensive applications not 
having flowed from their development. Archi- 
tect evidently followed architect where the track 
of agreat predecessor demonstrated safe ground ; 
and, so far as the limited principle set forth in 
the example permitted, very much indeed was 
done. Still, if we are to be candid, it is not 
easy, for all our admiration of Gothic architec- 
ture, to suppress the conviction that it was 
because the philosophy of architectural propor- 
tion stopped short of that development that it 
received with the Greek, that no Gothic com- 
position anywhere is absolutely satisfactory to 
the taste, as being throughout as perfect as it 
might have been, and that possibilities remained 
in reserve for that style to the last, and do 
remain, that should eclipse the very best of all 
its glorious achievements. 








THE COMMERCIAL OR NON-COMMERCIAL 
CHARACTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


WE have beforé us a correspondence (extracts 
or abstracts of which have appeared in the 
Times), and which we have perused, it is only 
fair to say, with regret. The matter involved is 
one of so much importance, with reference to 
the steps now being taken for the development 
ef industrial art in this country, that it is im- 
possible to pass it over in silence. It involves 
res question whether the International Exhibi- 

ion is, or is not, to become something 

readily distinguishable from a great ohng 
The correspondents, hitherto, have been Mr. 
Alfred Copeland, of the well-known firm of 
Copeland & Sons, and Lieut.-Colonel (now Major. ; 


General) Scott, 0.B., in his capacity of Secretary 
to the Commissioners of the International Exhi- 
bition. 

The Exhibition was announced as one of an 
esthetic or educational character. No objects 
admitted for exhibition were to be removed before 
the close of the display. This is distinctly and 
formally stated. It was not until somewhere in 


July, the o and rather ing sales con- 
Gentch tn ondain peste of the Exhibition led to 
the address of pointed inquiries. i 
character from that generally understood was 
then given to certain halls and galleries in the 
generally ‘euforsiood to sigaly those balldiogs 
ly understood to signify t ildi 
which may be added to the original design of an 
exhibition structure, either for the protection of 
machinery, which it is undesirable to have uader 
the same roof as the public, or for the accommo- 
dation of portions of the main display which 
overflow the space originally assigned. A 
permanent set of galleries, integrally connected 
with the main galleries,—to which admission is 
given by one and the same payment, and be- 
tween any of which no difference of which the 
public can in any way take cognisance exists,— 
cannot with propriety be termed an annex. 
Nor—if this inappropriate term be applied—does 
it make the slightest difference in point of fact. 
To say, then, that sales are permitted in the 
French and Indian Courts because they are 
annexes, and not integral parts of the Exhibition, 
is not a satisfactory explanation. 
Foreign exhibitors, we are told in a temperate 
and l-written letter from one of their own 
body, cannot afford to send goods to this country 
except for sale. No doubt such is the case. It 
was anticipated by all those who foresaw the 
difficulties or heard of the perpetual Exhibition. 
Bat it does not follow that it is proper to meet 
this difficulty by turning the International 
Gallery into a sale-room. 
That the ssthetic character which alone en- 
titles the project of an International Exhibition 
to public support must be ultimately entirely 
destroyed by the conversion of such an establish- 
ment into a nest of shops it is perhaps not worth 
while to stop to demonstrate. That this result 
will be not obviated by dividing your shops into 
two, and calling one gallery and the other annex, 
or one show-room and the other sale-room, we 
have too much respect for our readers to attempt 
to make plain. But leaving, for a moment, this 
important feature of the case, let us see how the 
nominal-rent annex plan, if unopposed, would 
work as among exhibitors themselves. 
What is the plan of the perpetual Exhibition ? 
A decennial round of subjects. What is the 
term for which a lease of the annex, built at 
your own expense, is to be allotted to you,— 
with liberty to the Commissioners at any time 
to turn you out, be it remembered? Five or 
seven years? Suppose, then, the French Com- 
missioner, or the Danish Commissioner, or any 
other foreign Commissioner, goes to the cost of 
an aanex. During two years they fill it with pot- 
tery and fine art, next year with glass, the year 
after with whatever may be the subject decided 
on. They have nothing to do but make domestic 
arrangements with their prodacers, and have 
value for their money year by year. 
Now suppose that Messrs. Copeland, or Messrs. 
Wedgwood, or any other English manufacturer, 
or combination of manufacturers, had received 
as much information as, somehow or other, the 
French Government appear to have received, 
and had built, on corresponding terms, an annex 
of their own for the sale of duplicate articles of 
those which they exhibited in the interior 
galleries. In this year well and good. How 
about next year? Next year the competitors 
with the French Commission will not be the 
pottery chamber of commerce, but Messrs. 
Powell, Pellat, Chance, and the other English 
glass-makers. Are they to build fresh annexes ? 
Are they to bargain with Copeland & Co. for 
those of 1871? The idea merely requires stating 
in plain terms to be seen to be utterly imprac- 
ticable. 

Nor is the difficulty less as between different 
English manufacturers than that between English- 
men and foreigners. The English difficulty is a 
double one. First, is the want of fair play 
between large and small manufacturers. This 
ig no imaginary case. Setting aside the fact 
that the primary province of the Exhibition was 
to give as much publicity to the signed work of 
& single workman as to any single product of 
the largest firm, there can be no donbt that fair 
play between exhibitor and exhibitor is essential 
























































No less grave than the di between lar, 
and small manufacturers is that eon W 
sale and retail-houses. Of the London salesmen 


5 


themselves well before the pub! 
to keep up a special patil ay 
while to go to the expense of 
blishment, at which they sell their own 
at identically the same price at which + 
large customers,—the other salesmen, “ 
selves sell them to the public. The proportion 
between the wholesale and the retail price is un. 
disturbed. Were it otherwise, no salesman would 


shop in London. Now the character, hitherto, 
oft the annex sales is their great cheapness, 
Rent is saved, and prices are reduced 
ingly. Danish pottery, for’ ple, is 

chaseable at this moment from the agent in 
International Gallery at little more than 
the price at which it is sold in Bond-street. 
the manufacturer to come to Kensington 
order to undersell his own customers in London 
The idea is absurd. 

A perpetual exhibition is either a wise or an 
unwise scheme. If the former, it is only neces- 
sary that excrescences and anomalies should be 
removed, and the thing will stand on its own 
merits. If the latter, no attempt to galvanise 
it into life by offering any unfair advantage to 
any class of exhibitors will be ently suc- 
cessful. If it is worth the while of foreign 
artists and manufacturers to send, year after 
year, valuable objects for exhibition in this 
country, it is worth their while to establish 
agencies for the sale of their products. Nothing 
can be more simple. The highest retail trades- 
men would gladly display and sell French or 
Belgian articles for the same profit, and on the 
same terms, as English ones. The more noto- 
riety they excited, the better for them. Nor is 
there anything to prevent foreign producers, by 
their commissioners or otherwise, from ish- 
ing shops of their own—not on Government 
land, 

We cannot omit to notice the appearance, 
the letters signed by General Scott, of an argu- 
ment which is brought forward as though it were 
unanswerable, while it really is quite irrelevant. 
The sale of objects in the Exhibition, says the 
counsel for the defence, ee aa The public 
like it. Vi ib! ,—or & large por- 
tion of ‘hon 4 Fog What has that to do with the 
question of propriety ? The object with which a 
million and a third of public money has been 
spent by the Science and Art Department has 
been, not to please the public, but to educate 
them ; not to conform to a low standard of taste, 
but to farnish a better one. The lower we de- 
scend in the social series, the less education, the 
less refinement, the less taste is to be natarally 
ex Coarser and coarser i eo — 
draw larger and larger followings. No ; 
the whole series of halls, courts, and galleries, 
from the Albert Hall to the most n 
member of the entire series, the Patent Museum, 
were adapted to the public taste on the principle 
of a certain establishment not far from Leicester- 
square, the success, measured by the intake— 
the new criterion appealed to by the Commis- 
sioners—would be very great indeed. 5 

Bat even on the very low ground of pecaniary 
profit, we are inclined to hold that the conversion 
of the Exhibition into a bazaar is a mistake. The 
gréat charm of all these displays has been what 
we may call their palatial character, — 
absence, in fact, of the vulgarity of the shop. 
Introduce sales, and all elegance and wsthetic 
refinement will take wings. Once begin to sell, 
and you will rapidly go on to sell most eagerly 
that which pays best, be it fine-art objects, 
furniture, or beer. The resolution to make the 
Exhibition a bazaar must be committed to the 
flames; and the more speedily, decidedly, and 
graciously the false steps that have been 
are acknowledged and retraced, the better for all 
those concerned in the suoceas of International 
Exhibitions. 








A Heavy Aecrolite.—Two ships belonging to 
the gunboat Ingegard and 
have arrived at Plymouth, 
from Greenland, having on board three aérolites, 








to the existence of the Exhibition, 


the largest wei nearly 30 tons (7), which 
are to ype to Sweden, and made the 
subject of close investigation. . 
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WALTON-ON-THE-NAZH, ESSEX. 


AttHoucH we have frequently in these pages 
i of our 


tam te other places Moving 4 Seed popelsion, 
Pp ha a fixed ion, 
the subject is by no means exhausted, and it is 
painfally evident that our warnings and expostu- 
lations with respect to many of what are called 
the health resorts of Great Britain have been 
hitherto without avail. We have, however, the 
satisfaction of knowing that in many instances 
the observations made in this journal have been 
the means of awakening the authorities to a 
sense of their duties, and of promoting some 
important reforms; and we have therefore 
considerable encouragement to continue our 
exertions. 


At arisk of repetition, it may be well to 
recapitulate some general principles applicable 
te watering-places, because there is not by 
any means anything like agreement among 
the general public with regard to sanitary 
matters, and there still exists a numerous body 
of people who look upon the introduction of 
sanitary measures into the country as super- 
fluous or even impertinent. The belief of this 
class of persons in the vis medicatria nature is 
so unbounded, that they imagine they may live 
for a time unharmed under the most unwhole- 
some conditions,—conditions from which they 
would shrink in a metropolis, simply because 
they are in the country. As easily might they 
take fire in their hand by thinking on the frosty 
Caucasus, as disregard the inflexiblelawsof nature 
with impunity; they pervade all space, and no 
locality is exempt from their operation. It is 
‘true that in a sparsely-peopled district many 
things may be permitted that could not be 
allowed in a more populous locality, but it must 
be borne in mind that as a rule all watering. 
places, during at least one portion of the year, are 
over-crowded to an extent which seldom prevails 
in towns among a similar class of houses. All 
likeness to the country as regards population is 
thereby destroyed, and it is important for the 
health of the community that more rigorous 
regulations should be put in force than would be 
required in any ordinary congregation of people. 
This proposition seems self-evident when it is 
explained, and yet we find persons who will 
scarcely enter a cab or attend a public entertain- 
ment for fear of infection, taking up their abode 
in places of the sanitary condition of which they 
are entirely ignorant, and occupying houses 
entirely deficient of some of the commonest 
requirements of healthy life, not only without 
complaint, but with absolute satisfaction. They 
are ready enough to fly from a place upon 
the first whisper of epidemic, bat are utterly 
blind to the signs which indicate the presence or 
possibility of disease. And yet it requires but 
a@ very small amount of observation and the 
exercise of a very ordinary jadgment to enable 
one to arrive at a tolerably accurate conclusion 
as to the healthiness or unhealthiness of a given 
spot. The locality of outbreaks of cholera, 
small-pox, and similar disorders has been fre- 
quently indicated with wonderful accuracy a 
considerable time beforetheir occurrence upon the 
indications presented, and these indications are so 
plain that they may be read by anybody of 
ordinary capacity. If, instead of listening to 
rumours (often ill-founded), that the small-pox is 
prevalent in such and such a place, or scarlatina 
im another, the father of a family were to visit 
the watering-place he had selected before pitching 
his tent there, and were to use his eyes and nose, 
and make a few simple inquiries, he might 
readily satisfy himself whether the spot selected 
were suitable for a residence for himself and his 
family. The indispensable requisites are, first, 
a thorough and complete system of drainage 
‘both of surface-water and sewage. It will not 
be enongh that the new part of the town is 
drained and sewered, while the old part (as is too 
often the case) rema’rs in its original filthy con- 
dition. The ontfall should not be carried into 
the sea,—the miasma created by the contact of 
sewage with sea-water, and the ill effects of the 
gases disengaged in the process, are well known 
to most practical men ; and althoagh every pre- 
caution may be taken 2 oo = eee 
charge of sewage, it is a very difficult an 
dengheeds peheen.” the proper method of dis- 
posing of the sewage is to apply it directly to 


tke land; and although the realisation of this 
Proposition may occasionally present difficulties, 
they are by no means insuperable, 


The next desideratum for a seaside residence 
is an abundant supply of water laid on to every 
house, which should be, if possible, obtained from 
some source removed from the possibility of con- 
tamination by sewage. These two requisites are 
indispensable for the health of watering- 
place, and no resort can be considered safe that 
does not possessthem. It may escape for a time 
the consequences which naturally attach to a 
violation of natural laws, but sooner or later its 
punishment will follow, and rich and poor alike 
will share its infliction. 

Besides these indispensable wants, there are 
many other particalars which are necessary to 
insure the comfort and convenience of seaside 
places which should be insisted on when the 
primary requisitions are fulfilled. Foremost 
among these is the recognition of the practice 
of letting lodgings as a business, and (as it reall 
is) a business of a very important character. If 
this fact were properly recognised we should 
soon obtain better accommodation ; the gains of 
lodging-house keepers would be less precarious 
than at present, because people would not object 
to pay for increased comforts, honesty, and 
civility ; and a better feeling would be promoted 
between landlord and tenant. At present, for 
the most part, lodging-house keepers are a needy, 
grasping, dishonest set of people, who have 
neither the capital nor the intelligence to carry 
on the business they undertake successfally. They 
make large sums during a prosperous season, 
bat are at their wits’ end when their rapacity and 
extortion have driven their usua! visitors away. 
A proper system of inspection would do a great 
deal to improve the character of seaside lodgings. 
Every householder who wished to let apartments 
should be registered, and should give some 
security for good behaviour and integrity. At 
the commencement of the season the house- 
keeper should give notice to the town council, 
board of health, or other local authority, of his 
or her intention of letting lodgings; the house 
should be inspected by the surveyor, who should 
certify as to the fitness of the house so intended 
to be used, and the number of persons it could 
safely accommodate. A certificate would then 
be issued to the applicant setting forth the 
number of persons to be accommodated and any 
other information desirable ; and this certificate 
should be affixed in the house in some con- 
spicuous position, so that everybody applying 
for the apartments might read it. There would 
be no great hardship in this arrangement, which 
is somewhat less than what is required of common 
lodging-house keepers in London. It is of no 
avail to exact penalties for letting lodgings that 
have been occupied by persons suffering from 
contagious diseases without having them dis- 
infected, if you permit lodging-house keepers to 
let houses with defective or inadequate sanitary 
conveniences, or deficient water supply, which 
must inevitably engender disease. 

The condition of the lodging-house keepers 
themselves also requires attention. During the 
summer season they are almost invariably driven 
to inbabit the basement stories of their houses, 
and the overcrowding and discomfort that must 
ensue are dreadfal to contemplate. Many of these 
people pass some five to six months, from May 
to September or October in underground dwel- 
lings that are quite unfit for human habitation. 
A false sense of consideration has hitherto 
prevented any interference with this evil, but 
some prohibition should be imposed upon the 
practice, and the lodging-house keeper should 
no longer be permitted to endanger the health 
and even the life of his lodgers, as well as his 
own life, on the plea of his poverty, and his 
inability to provide proper accommodation for 
his family. If he is too poor to afford proper 
accommodation for his tenants without endan- 
gering his own health, he is tco poor to let 
lodgings, and ought to be prevented from 
doing so. 

A simple code of building regulations should 
also be drawn up; the erection of wooden build- 
ings, as well as noxious trades and the keeping 
of animals, such as pigs and cows, within cer- 
tain limits, should be prohibited. In fact, the 
watering-place should be put under municipal 
regulations as soon as it becomes a popular resort, 
and provision should be made for its fature ex- 
tension. The good effects of a proper system in 
laying out the streets may be seen in Llandudno, 
which was a few years ago only a small village, 
speculator purchased a large portion of the 
selghbeneineg ground, and laid it ont with broad 
rectangular streets, which are now covered with 





| houses built of a uniform elevation, which offer 
































with a few scattered houses. Some enterprising | rep 


& very agreeable contrast to the usnal purpose- 
less pell-mell arrangement common to most 
watering-places. 

Some of the foregoing reflections have been 
induced by a recent visit to Walton-on-the-Naze, 
on the Essex coast. Although not much farther 
from London than Margate or Walton 
is but little patronised by Londoners, but is 
chiefly resorted to by people from Colchester, 
ao Cambridge, and the Midland Coun- 
ties. It isa very pretty place in some respects, 
the bathing is good, and there is an absence 
of pretension about the town and the visitors 
which is pleasant after the vulgar gentility and 
assumption of some other places on the south 
coast. ators J goes to Walton to bathe, and 
to = nothing cares but little for anything 
else. 

The progress of Walton has not been rapid, 
and until within the last year or two the town 
remained in pretty nearly the same condition as 
it had done before it became a seaside resort. In 
1869 the new pier and the Clifton Hotel were 
opened, and two or three rows of houses were 
built on the West Cliff, near the new pier. Still 
farther to the west, beyond the railway-station, 
some detached and semi-detached houses have 
been quite recently finished, and some one or 
two more are in progress. These houses are 
for the most part well built, except that the 
common mistake is perpetuated of planning 
them as if they were intended for only one 
family, whereas they usually contain two or 
three, if not more. There are also some good 
houses at the ite extremity of the town, 
near Stone Point, built apparently about twenty 
years since, but they depend, like the rest of the 
town, upon wells for their water, and are no 
better provided with regard to drainage. 

The old part of the town is in a very unsatis- 
factory state: the streets are narrow and un- 
paved, a large number of the houses are built of 
wood ; they are mostly small, and quite unfitted 
for the reception of lodgers. Untrapped privies 
are common, and are frequently placed close to 
the houses ; pigs are kept in the back yards, and 
are fed upon the refuse of fish and other offal. 
The low-lying land to the east of the town is 
intersected with numerous wide, stagnant ditches, 
filled with black mud, the nest of swarms of 
flies and gnats, which descend in swarms, and 
indicate clearly the presence of danger. 

In the rear of the Bath House Hotel (a 
favourite resort of excursionists), beaps of oyster- 
shells and manure are allowed to accumulate, 
and about there the pig-styes are most abundant. 
There is also in the same neighbourhood an out- 
rageous nuisance, in the shape of a urinal, built 
of wood, with a wooden floor, without water and 
without a drain. This is very disgraceful, and 
should be abolished at once. 

The water-supply of Walton is lamentably 
deficient. Some few houses have pumps; but 
they are generally disused, as the water is totally 
unfit for drinking. All the drinking-water is 
brought in carts from Kirby, a village two miles 
distant ; and fresh water as well as sea water, if 
you indulge in a tub, figures in your bill as an 
extra. As may be surmised, where water is 
scarce the cleansing and watering of the streets 
are neglected,—the ecavenging is left apparently 
entirely to individual effurts, and, as a matter 
of course, is badly done. 

It is hardly necessary for us, after what has 
been said, to point out the urgent necessity that 
exists for immediate action on the part of the 
inhabitants of Walton-on-the-Naze, if they are 
desirous of keeping up the reputation for health- 
fulness, and the immunity from epidemic they 
have hitherto enjoyed. It is stated that only 
about five or six people die every year in Wal- 
ton, and that recently not a single death was 
recorded in the course of the year. This speaks 
well for the health of the town, but even if the 
inhabitants escape the consequences of their 
acts, it is not so certain that the visitors will do 
the same. The inhabitants of Walton are nearly 
all extremely poor, subsisting during the winter 
upon fishing, and picking up coprolite upon the 
beach, for which they obtain twopence a bushel. 
In the face of this fact, it may seem hard- 
hearted to discover the nakedness of the land ; 
but we would point out that the town depends 
almost entirely upon the visitors, and that if 
once an epidemic were to occur, it might be 
several seasons before the place recovered its 
utation, and daring that time the inhabitants 
would starve. It would be true economy for 
them to raise the money required for the im- 
provement of the town rather than risk the 
occurrence of such a calamity as we have fore- 
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shadowed. There is a local Board in existence | Dublin is very limited, and is in no wise fitted 


already, which have 
towards the sewerage 


done something to meet an increase of fever, small-pox, or cholera 
the town, and this body | cases. The danger that may occur throug 


might raise the money required upon the security | incoming of foreign vessels seems to be lost "tes? 


of the rates. If the reform we have i 


carried Walt -the-Naze might | appealed to, grant a ship or two for the purpose 
rayne fa of a floating hospital, as it has already done in 
it is one of the prettiest watering-places on the | London. 


eastern coast. 


There is really no hardship in insisting upon is good, bat it is required henceforth 
improvements. “All that 


the need for these 
makes 


copious 

existence valuable to any one,” says John | the poor districts. The proper utilisation of the 
Stuart Mill, “depends upon the enforcement of | water supply is a most important and vital con- 
restraints upon the actions of other people.” It | sideration, and it is a matter that demands every 
is impossible for any community to exist without | attention at the present crisis. There is another 


limit bei 
viduals. 


imposed upon the liberty of indi-| matter in Dublin which, though the result of 
author before quoted, in examin- customs of the country, deserves looking ’ 
ing to what extent society is entitled to interfere | subject of wakes and fanerals. The custom of 


with the individual members in the way of com- | nursing the dead, in close, ill-ventilated rooms, 
pulsion or control, lays down the principle that|amid the fumes of bad tobacco and worse 


“the sole end for which mankind is warranted, | whisky, with the acoompani 

or collectively, in interfering with | indecencies of very low life, is not at all conducive 
of action of any of their number, is | to health, as we have shown again and again in| r 
This is the ground upon which | times gone by. In the matter of public funerals, 


the liberty 
self-protection.” 


we urge the inhabitants of Walton-on-the-Nazs | an alteration was made a few years ago in Dablin 
to interfere with the pigs, the cesspools, and the |as to their conduct. All city and suburban 


open ditches in their midst. 





SANITARY PRECAUTIONS REQUISITE IN 
DUBLIN. 


WE are glad to believe that our latest remarks 
concerning Dublin have had some effect. Un- 
usual activity in every quarter of the city, on 
the part of the local, corporate, and general 
public has been displayed, and nuisances have 
been unearthed with commendable zeal. As far 
as we have been able to see, the Dublin Daily 
Express has been foremost of the daily press in 
drawing attention to the neglect we pointed out ; 


and it has given publicity to several very usefal | 


letters on the unsanitary condition of the metro- 
polis. Some of the other journals are following 
the good suit. We also notice that a few of the 
provincial town commissioners throughout the 
country have begun to bestow a little more 
attention to this most vital question, Public 
Health. 

In the city, some parties are urging strongly 
the use of disinfectants ; a system very desirable 
under certain conditions, and a ready means of 
destroying foul efflaence ; but the fact should not 
be lost sight of that disinfectants would not be 
needed if there were nothing to disinfect. The 
immediate removal of nuisances existing should 
be brought about. The daily application of the 
hose is required in many of the narrow courts 
and lanes in Dablin, and a proper morning 
cleansing of all the streets. It is not in the 
principal thoroughfares that danger may be 
expected, but in those quarters where the very 
poor are located, and are allowed to sodden and 
vegetate in chronic dirt, victims to disease, and 
victimised, at the same time, by a despicable class 
of landlords. There are lanes and courts which 
we passed through, during our recent visit, a 
scandal to civilisation ; and we have good reasons 
for knowing that the corporation is not in 
i of their condition. 


fanerals mast now take before twelve 
o'clock in the day. After hour no funerals 
are allowed to pass through the city, except 
those coming from the country districts. View- 
ing an Irish foneral belonging to @ humble 
local celebrity passing through the streets of 
Dablin, a stranger would be impressed instanter, 
that he was witnessing a vehicular procession 
to the far-famed Donnybrook Fair, of historic 
notoriety. Jollity, not gloom, is more apparent 
in the faces of the friends and supposed 
mourners. 
All fanerals, Sanday or week day, in the sister 
island are characterised too often with drinking 
excesses, and a loss of valuable workiog time on 
the part of the working classes. 
En passant, many of the old city graveyards 
are in a disgracefal state, and we wonder at 
this, as respect for the graves of the dead is a 
virtue that can be to some extent accredited to 
the Celt. Glasneven Cemetery, called the Pére 
la Chaise of Ireland, is very creditably kept, and 
great taste is evinced in the artistic arrange- 
ments of its walks and evergreens, and inge- 
nuity is displayed in the manner the registra- 
tion of the graves is effected. There is consider- 
able room for improvement, however, needed in 
the way in which the very poor and pauper 
bodies are interred, and a little more show of 
decency, and less of huddling aud packing into 
deep-mouthed pits is desirable. Respecting the 
purchase of graves on the part of the poor, and 
the abrogation of their claims after a certain 
period, if they fail through necessity to falfil 
the stringent conditions exacted by the directors 
of Glasneven, a change is urgently required. 
The outflow of the streams and drainage be- 
neath this churchyard passes, if we mistake not, 
into the Jolka River. Now this river is utilised 
for drinking purposes by a few small villages, 
between Glasneven and its confluence with the 
tidal water at Richmond, or Bollybough. Its 
purity and properties may be guessed under such 
startling conditions. If we are incorrect in our 
statement, we shall be glad to be corrected ; but 


Cleanliness and morality, if they come not of | we fear it is only too true that the waters of the 


free will, must be made compulsory. Drunken- 
ness is @ public nuisance : the penalties enforced 
are very inadequate. The man who can afford 


Jolka are in a great measure fed by tributary 
drainage from Glasneven Cemetery. 


to get drunk, can afford by abstention from a/| markets (cattle and vegetable), the rales, if any 
the 


degrading practice to keep his home more home- 
like, and in failing to do this the law is jastified in 


proper ones exist, are very lax indeed, and 
dirt and refase are allowed to remain many 





enforcing penalties for dirty habits in connexion | hours upon the pavement before it is removed. 


with home and person. A little discrimination 


We would again direct attention to vendors of 


is, however, required ; and a little latitade ought | diseased food, and would earnest! press the con- 
to be allowed to the poor in some quarters of our | sideration of the subject of light weights and 


cities and towns, for, no doubt, it will be dis- 
covered in some cases that it is impossible for 


measures on the attention of the corporate 
authorities of Dublin. This important matter 


them to meet all the requirements without being | has always been very insufficiently looked after 


helped. 


in the city. Some few former lord mayors have 


In quarters of Dublin we found many of the| ran amuck by ordering a raid in certain 
poor #0 situated, that the blame that a casual | districts, eliminating altogether from their list 


observer would be inclined to mete ont to them 


reputed fashionable quarters, where rich and 


by right should be apportioned to the Corporate | poor alike have been victimised with unchecked 


authorities. 


He would be a bold individual who would 
attempt to deny that the city of Dublin is in s 


impunity. 
We write with a thorough knowledge, after a 
carefal inquiry, of these matters, and we do so 


very neglected state, and he would be no less | with the hope that our slight exposure of Dablin 


daring @ personage who would assert that the practices, indulged in to the 


damage of the 


city receives an approximation to what could be needy and industrious, will soon have an 
end. 


termed scavenging. The very streets and lanes 
we have pointed out are again instanced by 


tioned, 


Sanitary laws must be enforced, or public 


residents as being in the condition we men- health must suffer. The city that cannot secure 





as - ae 
The hospital accommodation at present in, vy wring pe i . 





may call iteelf Christian, is not yet civilised. 


In the matter of the regulation of the public} i 








HINDOO AND FRENCH ART: A 
COMPARISON. 
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present time will be 
found to contain what the Hindoo now does, out 
of his own head and of himself, there is not in 
the French Court or collection of art works which 
re . cae dante which is, 
le object,—we i y,—which is, 
Pet) agmatine uct of 
the modern Frenchman, of the French mind and 
hand, and as ially adapted and to 
the time in which we at thisday live. This may 
seem to many a somewhat announce- 
ment, and certainly if true may well excite the 
wonder, not to say consternation, of those who 
contend that the modern world is in a perpetual 
state of progress and advancement, and that the 
yamet Aan. aot 28 Dees Sm 8 
steadily going on to something 
f words, that the 


oh 
F 


that the “ Westera mind” is now occupied in 
some sort in the effort to “ ges pe 
term is, and is expending & 

coin. in the effort to make him, as far as may 
be, one of themselves. The Hindoo collection 
may be divided broadly into two great and quue 
distinct divisions, viz., one wherein is shown 
what the Hindoo man can and does do of himself, 
and without help. This is the genuine Hindoo 
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found that the same idea which dictated the 
many and so complicated in the 
columns 
to be found on a smaller scale, 
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people “ progress?” And what is progress? for 
we see in the catalogue that it is intended that 
these rude specimens of the Hindoo potter’s art 
are to be circulated among the provincial art 


schools for the purpose of “ ing” the 
etadents and workmen here in F: id, while, 
at the very same time, the poor work. 


man who made them is being instructed 
rr ermaae, He Aaa O. may be seen in a 
photograph showing interior economy of a 
modern art school in Calcutta! 

But whatever may be the fate in the fature 
of the poor Hindoo, and whatever the prospects 
of the great and curious art and architecture 
which he may so truly call his own, what is to 
be said of the “ French art,” asshown at present 
and p' vely in the collection in the French 
Court? No one will or can deny the ingenuity 
and delicacy of handwork to be found in this 
French work, It is a lesson to all our workmen. 
Nothing can surpass the delicacy and finish and 
neatness of the French workmanship. It matters 
not where it is, or on what object it is bestowed, 
no pains seem to have been spared to finally 
finish all up to the highest possible point. No 
one will dispute the ingenuity of the French 
designers and workmen in adapting apparently 
incongruous things to one another, and the com- 
pelling them to come , if not in one 
way, then in another. Indeed, nothing would 
seem to be lost sight of, for not only have things 
‘been brought together which had better, perhaps, 
been kept apart, but a most ingenious system 
has he worked out, by means of which a real 
“ artistic element” has been forced into a work 
of “ art-manufacture,” and so made a part of it. 
We refer to the ingenious process of taking, say, 
& Chinese painted vase, or other object contain- 
ing some genuine artistic'work in the shape of a 

i paintiog or picture on porcelain, and 
then putting it into a modern French frame- 
work, or metal stand, bigger and more important 
than itself, so that the completed object is truly 
french, but the true artistic work in it is foreign. 
What a curious thing it would be if the pur- 
chasers of such articles as these were to insist 
on knowing the names of the painters of them, 
as well as the names of those who designed 
them, as they are reminded of the well-known 
name of the firm who exhibits them. 

But this is not all; for there is in this French 
ollection of French Art the most curious 
evidence of the art-spirit of the time which it is 
possible to imagine. No one, as we have said, 
will or can possibly deny the ingenuity and 
inventiveness of the French artists and workmen, 
or their readiness to take up any idea which 
may offer itself; and there is in this court hard 
a style of art or method of work in the world 
which has not been copied, or in some way or 
other been made use of. All sorts of have 


been copied and imitated ; all kinds of architec- 
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mch Court we can see nothing of the kind : 


there is no modern French art as such. The 


Frenchman has travelled everywhere,—into all 
lands, and into all times, for an art to show to 
Londoners; but surely it can never be said that 
he has worked in his own. To our mind this is 


and resources of the French artistic mind; and 
surely it may raise a question as to how far on the 
right road those are who are now teaching art ; 
for what is the art they are teaching? What, to 
wit, is modern French art, and from what source 
did it come ? 

There is, however, one single object which 
would almost seem an exception to this sad rule : 
it is the Renaissance chimney-piece in white 
marble at the end of the room. So much 


has been said of late against the bad and vile 


art of the Renaissance—of the French espe- 
cially—that it is almost dan to say a 
word about it at all, still less in its praise; but 
of one thing there can be no doubt, it is French. 
Our own Wren imbibed a good share of it, and 
the interior of St. Paul’s would have been quite 
French had he been permitted to complete his 
work. This special work is a fine recollection of 
it, and is magnificently wrought out. Noone 
has ever been able to throw about bundles of 
fine drapery with the ease and grace of the 
French, and quite sure we are that no one else 
could have carved it out so finely and truly as is 
here done. It seems a pity that the French artists 
do not take up their own Renaissance art, and 
again work it out. It is avoluptuous art, and would 
work out magnificently in French hands, as is 
here quite visible. What is the workman’s 
name who carved this clever work? It shows 
among this dry collection that the French have 
an art of their own! 








THE ALTERATIONS IN_ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


S1r,—As Mr. Shone, acting on behalf of the 
committee for the 8t. Paul’s completion fund, 
has, in his reply to my letter, stated that I 
have made mistakes, I trust you will allow me 
a small space in your columns to justify the 
accuracy of my statements. 

Mr. Shone states that the great organ was 
placed in the south transept, with Sir Charles 
Barry’s approval, his only objection being to its 
being placed upon the columns of the old screen. 
If Mr. Shone will refer to the life of Sir Charles, 
written by his son, the Principal of King’s 
College, p. 320, he will find this assertion 
denied, 

“To the position chosen for the new organ and the 
arrangements for the nave congregations on 
that position, he (Sir Charles) was 


very ly opposed ; 
IY | s0 much so, that at one time he thought of resig’ his 
the comm ined from 


place on pa a Be Rene hawt ge = 

, ‘dered it ee ; 
sawnatagulh aoe ae great te the south 
transept he considered to interfere with the simplicity, 
spaciousness, and grandeur of the central area of the 
cathedral.” 

At page 321 of the same work will be found 
in extenso the protest that was sent to the dean. 

As to the other mistake with which I am 
charged, as to lowering the stall-work, I never 
gave an opinion whether these stalls were better 
18 in. higher or lower. My complaint was that 
needless alterations were made, and much money 











and his native art are; but in the modern 





plished. 
Mr. Shone “ would make believe” that what ia 
now being done has the approval of the great 
architects of the day. Sir Charles Barry has 
gone, and it is well known that both Mr. Street 
and Mr. Butterfield disapprove of present pro- 


8. 
Has Mr. Shone nothing to about the 
windows ? oe 


James Lupron, Minor Canon of St. Paul's. 








SPITALFIELDS AND ST. BRIDE’S. 


We have before now alluded to discussions by 
the vestrymen of St. Bride’s Fleet-street, as to 
the di of some property to that 
parish in what was formerly called Union-street, 
Spitalfields. If we understand rightly, they 
have determined, notwithstanding the protest of 


their surveyor, to patch up and relet the pro- 
perty, in order to get as much out of it as they 
can, although, if they had the money, they 


would not know what to do with it, the parish 

having already more charity money than can 

be used. Mr. Hancock said that, as regarded 

a great portion of the property, it was in such a 

state that no repairs could place it in a satisfac- 

tory condition. This was especially the case as 
Union-court. 

We have paid a visit to the place since, and 
fally endorse this remark. Union-street is now 
called Brushfield-street, and the wretched court 
in question has been turned into Paternoster- 
row; why or wherefore we know not. Itisa 
close, confined alley, with houses on both sides 
in a ruinous state, thickly populated, and ought 
to be at once cleared away for a more sanitary 
occupation of the ground. It is to be hoped the 
vestry will give the matter farther consideration, 
and not allow such a nest of evils any longer to 
exist. 








THE SOMERSET ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
MEETING. 


Tue president for this year was Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., who in his able inaugural 
address enlarged upon the fanctions of such « 
society, and how these fanctions may best be 
falfilled. He also made reference to some 
chapters in the national history of Somersetshire. 
Treating of the architecture of the county, Dr. 
Freeman said :—The Early Gothic ecclesiastical 
architecture of Somerset is a style of its own, a 
style which has more in common with con- 
temporary Continental work than with the work 
usual in other parts of England. It is a style 
not absolutely peculiar to the district, bat which 
appears beyond its border in Gloucestershire and 
South Wales. The later Gothic of Somerset is 
what we call the central and culminating form of 
a style which in less fully developed shades is 
common to the whole West oe a :~ 
which again appears in Sout. ts 
peculiarities cannot be so well understood as by 
comparing it with the style common in the other 
district of England which is equally rich in the 
later Gothic—the distant land of East Anglia. 
This comparison I tried years ago to draw out 
before our own Society, but I feel that there is still 
much to be done. The causes,—local, personal, or 

idental, to which the architectaral divisions of 
different districts are owing, —are a subject which 


especially rich. Our ancient domestic buildings, 
our manor-houses, and our parsonages, chiefly of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but in 
some cases of much earlier date, are among the 
characteristic antiquities of the county. In 
fact, we need not stop at the sixteenth century. 
A very respectable style of house-building went 
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. ' 
on, chiefly in smaller houses, all through the 
seventeenth and even far into the eighteenth 
centary. Indeed, it might not be too much to 
say that the old feeling in the way of house- 
building never wholly died out, that the late 
revival of better taste in these matters was in 
this district something not utterly new, but 
simply the giving of a new strength to some- 
thing which still li on, though in but a 
feeble guise. Bat elder houses are amon, 
the most precious remains that we have, an 
are among those which are least understood 
valued. The wanton havoc which has been 
wrought in this way, within the last ten years, 
in the one city of Wells, is enough to make us 
tremble for the buildings which have still been 
spared there and elsewhere. This is a class of 
antiquities to which our Society, chiefly under 
the care of Mr. Parker, has for a long time given 
special attention. It will be something if we 
can awaken in the public mind enough care for 
these things to save what is still left tous. It 
will be something if we could even persuade 
people in general that domestic buildings are 
domestic buildings, that every Medizval house 
was not necessarily a dwelling-place of monks 
or nuns, and that the laity or secular clergy of 
those times sheltered themselves with walls and 
roofs, just as their successors do now, and that 
in the days when our great parish churches were 
rising the patron and the parish priest did not 
dwell in tents or in dens and caves of the earth, but 
were to be found in houses in this district,—in 
goodly houses of stone, beneath the shadow of the 
greater buildings on which they lavished all the 
wealth and skill of their age. The prevalence 
of stone building in Somerset at once carries us 
back to those pre-historic studies at which 
some time ago I glanced as nearly as I dared. 
Stone building was common here when wood 
was commonly used in many other districts, 
because Somerset supplied good building stone 
in abundance. 

“The Church Bells of Somerset” was the 
subject of a paper read at the congress by the 
Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, well known to our readers 
as acampanologist. In the course of his essay, 
Mr. Ellacombe spoke of the bell-founders,who 
formerly resided in the county,—the most note- 
worthy being Roger Simpson, of Ash Priors. 
There were, however, bell-founders at Chew- 
stoke, Closworth, Bridgwater, and Montacute. 
Simpson lived in the sixteenth century, as in the 
parish books of Woodbury a charge was entered 
in 1548-9 for the journey of the churchwardens, 
seven men, and nine oxen to Ash Priors to fetch 
the bells which had been re-cast. He next 
alluded to the Legends. The first, with the 
monogram 1.H.S., were called Jesus’s bells, of 
which there were elven in Somerset and forty-six 
in Devon. Of the second Legend, dedicated to 
the Virgin, there were only two in Somerset and 
nineteen in Devon. The third Legend, “ With 
my lovely voice I drive away all noise,” was 
associated with the old belief that the ringing of 
bells drove away storms and tempests. The 
fourth was, “ Ail rejoice when they hear my 
voice.” In Devon there was a much larger 
number of such bells than in Somerset. The 
fifth Legend was—“ There is uo better bell than 
I under the sky ;” and the sixth—* Refresh us 
in the Holy Mysteries,” from the sixth chapter 
of St.John. Mr. Ellacombe then spoke of the 
crosses on many of the bells in the county, and 
to the bells upon which were inscribed the letters 
of the alphabet. One bell at Stoke St. Gregory 
ran from A to N, but a bell at Creech St. Michael 
had the whole alphabet, and was dated 1590. 
What those letters meant he could not explain. 
Upon a bell at Shepton Beauchamp was the 
following :— 

** Knock me rightly, ring me well, 
They will hear my sound at Hamdon Hill.” 


The excursions were to various churches, 
houses, and other objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood, Mr, Freeman making an instruc- 
tive guide. Qne or two points we may mention 
in connexion with the excursions. At Monta- 
cute House were shown the original depositions 
taken at the trial of Gay Fawkes and others for 
the Gunpowder Plot conspiracy. The deposi- 
tions are in excellent preservation, and the evi- 
dence seems to have been taken with great care. 
The signatures of Sir Francis Bacon and several 
noblemen who officiated at the trial are appended 
to most of the depositions. Upon visiting Stoke 
and Norton churches Mr. Freeman deprecated 
the removal of plaster from the walls of churches, 
which was, he said, a great fancy with people 
nowadays. To his mind bare walls were very | 





unsightly and uncomfortable. At Norton, the 
Rev. G. J. Blomfield, the rector, took exception 
to the statement, and said that ew gg 
present of the same opinion as 

had never been put upon the church. Where 
plaster was intended a moulding was left. to 
receive it. There was no ding in that 
church, which showed that the walle were never 
intended to be plastered. The discussion, which 
inning to wax warm, was put to an end 


was 
by the sound of the s whistle. The 
incident was referred to b . Freeman in a 


subsequent “ lectare,” which he prefaced by the 
somes thet ho snes he Soveinn Oe reer 
ing of scraping mig upon 
feelings of the scraper. The visit of the Society 
to Hinton House, which is now occupied by 
Lord Westbury and his family, was interesting 
from the fact that the Hon. Miss Bethell contri- 
bated a paper on Sir Amias Poulett, who was so 
mach employed by Queen Elizabeth in diplo- 
matic and other services. Miss Bethell produced 
@ passport, in an excellent state of 'preserva- 
tion, written by the Parliamentary General 
Fairfax, authorising Lord Poulett to travel from 
London to Hinton with a retinue of six servants. 
At Ham-hill, where Roman and ancient 
British remains have been found, the Rev. Mr. 
Scarth explained the construction of the fortifi- 
cations of the hill and the ramparts, and gave it 
as his opinion that a Roman camp had been 
formed there to protect the main road leading 
from Seaton to the northern parts of England. 
This was confirmed by the fact that an amphi- 
theatre existed just outside the camp, aud 
which was used, no doubt, for the gladiatorial 
games common in those days. Mr. Scarth 
stated that the hill was inhabited long before 
the Romans. One of the largest querns or 
hand-mills he had ever seen was found upon the 
hill, as well as a chariot-wheel belonging to the 
Romans, who undoubtedly occupied it. Mr. 
Scarth referred to the destruction of the camp 
at Bomer Walls, opposite Clifton-down, on the 
Somerset side of the Avon. A building com- 
mittee had taken it, and had annihilated the 
centre camp. He asked them why they did it, 
and they replied that it was because the mate- 
rial was so valuable. If those historical asso- 
ciations had been preserved, it would have 
rendered the houses in the neighbourhood 
doubly attractive. He wished that the atten- 
tion of the leading men belonging to that com- 
pany could be drawn to the circumstance, 
so as to induce them to preserve these relics 
of the early inhabitants of Britain. Mr. Scarth 
also stated that the quarrying for the Ham-hill 
stone was destroying the face of the ramparts, 
and in a few years it would be doubted whether 
there had been any ramparts there at all. He 
hoped that the Prince of Wales would give in- 
structions that the most interesting part of the 
hill should be preserved for the information of 
posterity. Every trace of Roman occupation 
would be gone in a few years if a stop were 
not put to the quarrying. 

The congress lasted three days, and was 
fairly successful. Many places of interest 
were visited, and the party separated at Crew- 
kerne, where they held their formal meetings, 
and whence they made their excursions. 





NEW ALTAR AT ST. PETER’S ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, STALYBRIDGE. 


Tuls altar was opened on the 10th inst. The 
table, which is of Sicilian marble, is supported 
by four green marble colamns, with carved caps 
and bases in Caen stone; the intermediate 
spaces being panelled, and containing figures of 
angels. From the centre of this table springs the 
tabernacle, which is of coloured alabaster, with 
metal door inlaid with crystals, and guarded by 
two angels carved in white alabaster. The throne 
comprises an 0) niche, with a canopy sup- 
ported by red marble columns, and is richly 
crocketed 


The reredos consists of an arcading in the 
centre of pointed-headed panels, with sunk 
quatrefoils in spandrels, and a carved cornice. 
The two outer ends consist of buttresses with 
clustered marble shafts and carved caps, that are 
surmounted by two tiers of niches; the lower 
ones have angel figures bearing the symbols of 
the Crucifixion. The upper canopy, which is also 
supported by marble columns, and finished with 
a rich and crocketed pinnacle, has the figure ofa 
kneeling angel inside; the centres between 
the buttresses: immediately over the reredos, is 
formed a gable richly crocketed and moulded, 














THE ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS 
BILL. 


As might be expected, the number of persons 
who think themselves exactly the right sort of 
men for the appointments under the new Act, 
“2 of Dilapidations,” is very consider. 
able, e or more are to be appointed for every 
diocese in England before the 1st day of Novem- 
ber next, by the bishop, archdeacons, and raral 
deans of each. We take the liberty of advising 
the exercise of oo discretion in making these 
appointments, if it be desired to make the Act 
work succesefally. 

The surveyors are to be paid according to a 
rate of charges, and not by way of salary; and 
these charges are now being fixed in the varions 
dioceses by the electing body. It is to be regretted 
that this is not being done, to some extent, in 
union or after conference, so as to obtain 
uniformity. A question arising out of the pro- 
posed payments has already arisen, touching the 
meaning of of the Act, as mentioned in our 
last. The says “that where the surveyor 
shall report that any works are needed for 

i repair any dilapidated building 
belonging to a benefice he shall report,— 

1. What works are so needed, specifying the 
same in detail. 

2. What he estimates to be the probable cost 
of such works. 

8. At or within what time or times such 
works respectively o to be’executed.” 

The surveyor y appointed for Winchester 
is maintainibg that the report here called for is 
not to be “a specification” such as a builder 
could estimate from, but simply a statement in 
general terms of what repairs are needed. We 
have no doubt in our own mind that a specifica- 
tion is intended, and that it will be so under- 
stood generally. We refer to the difference as 
showing the necessity of coming to a general 
understanding before settling the scale of fees 
to be paid. These fees, by the way, should be 
made properly remunerative, so as to insure the 
services of thoroughly competent and judica- 
tive persons. 








ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, OXFORD STREET, 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Tuis building, now in course of construction, 
from the design of Mr. Arthur Blomfield, is 
— in O ee ~ “— 
street, Grosvenor square. It a 
ture-hall below, and a church above. The 
entrances are in Queen-street. The site is given 
by the Marquis of Westminster. The shape of the 
site, and the peculiar requirements of its future 
occupants, have led to a somewhat unusual plan. 
The absolute necessity of an uninterrupted view 
of the chaplain, and the absence of all the usual 
accessories of organ, choir, &c., seemed to sug: 
gest an ent somewhat like that of & 
theatre. This, however, would have been 
entirely wanting in anything like ecclesiastical 
character, and would, moreover, have rep 
it impossible to light the lower floor sufficiently. 
The plan (of which a woodcut is given), was 
therefore ted as one which, while meeting 
all the requirements of the case in a utilitarian 

t of view, is not without precedent as a form 

r a church, and is capable of effective and 
picturesque treatment. 

The general arrangement and the external 
appearance of the building will be seen from 
the illustrations. The materials are red brick 
and Bath stone. The extreme length of the 
building, internally, is 78 ft., and the width 
48 ft. The floor of the church is 10 ft. above 
the height from floor to 
be 42 ft. The height 


deaf and damb, but it is intended 


occasionally for ordinary ions, when 
upwards of 300 can be seated. The builder is 
. J. M, Macey. 
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THE NEW YORK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Tus costly structure, which is in the Broad- 
way, Leonard-street, and Catharine-lane, has a 
frontage of 60 ft., measures 197 ft. on each of 
the two side streets, and 72 ft. in the rear. Itis 
built of pure white marble, of the quarries of 
Masteron & Hall, Tuckahoe, New York. The 
Tonic order adopted is studied from the Temple of 
Erectheus, on the Acropolis at Athens, though 
the general character of the building will not be 
considered Greek. The architect is Mr. Griffiths 
Thomas, New York, who designed Pike’s Opera 
Honse, the Park Bank Buildings, and some 
similar buildings of the same class. The ground 
cost 475,000 dollars, and the about 
1,000,000 dollars. It iscalled fireproof throughout. 

The principal entrance has a portico, 25 fc. 
wide, with coupled columns on each side, pro- 
jecting 4 ft. in front of the building, supporting 
@ cornice, with broken pediment, and a piece 
of sculpture - work, representing an eagle’s 
nest, with an eagle feeding her young, the 
emblem of the company. A basement, with a 
sub-basement, cellar, and two stories of vaults, 
extend to the curbstone of the two side- 
streets. The cellar is 8 ft. high, sub-basement 
12 ft., and basement 13 ft. 6 in.; the first or 
ground story, 21 ft. ; second, 17 ft. ; third, 16 ft. ; 
and fourth, 18 ft., at the two wings or ends of 
the building. The intermediate part has ono 
story less, and is composed of pilasters, colamns, 
cornices, balustrades, and urns, circular-headed 
windows, with plate-glass. The arms of the 
City of New York, sculptured in marble, crown 
the front of the edifice. 

Ascending a short flight of marble steps, 
12 ft. wide, the visitor finds himself in a long 
hall of the same width, and obtains a good view 
of the structure and its appointments. Fresco 
decorations are introduced on the ceilings. 
Two offices, one on either side of the hall, 
occupy the front part of the main floor; 
one of these is 25 ft. wide by 80 ft. deep, with 
walnut furniture. 62 ft. from the entrance, 
on the south side of the hall, is the main 
staircase leading to the upper stories, and 
which is 18 ft. wide here. There is in the well- 
hole of the stair a steam-elevator, connecting 
every story with the basement. Passing through 
the vestibule, 25 ft. square, the office of the 
company is entered. It is 60 ft. in width and 
110 ft. in depth. The central space is for the 
customers, while on each side are counters of 
Italian marble, surmounted by brass rails, 
crowned with wrought framework in bronze. 
There are also, besides the waiting-rooms, book- 
rooms, burglar-proof safe-rooms, rooms for the 
principal officers, private offices, medical exami- 
nation, directors, &c. 

The building is heated by steam forced into it 
by the fan principle. The rooms are ventilated. 
The roof is of iron. When completed, the whole 
of the first floor will be finished with black 
walnut, inlaid with marble, as will also be the 
grand staircase to the third story, and the hall 
floor tesselated marble; the rear stairs of iron, 
and the internal columns to the sub-basement 
and baseinent will be fireproof. 








OPENING OF THE NEW 
JEWISH SYNAGOGUE AT BRISTOL. 


Tue new Jewish Synagogue, in Park-row, 
Bristol, has been consecrated by Dr. Adler, the 
Chief Rabbi. The edifice has a vestibule with a 
broad flight of steps leading thereto and up to 
the place of worship itself, and a reader’s house 
is attached to the synagogue. The entrance to 
the vestibule is sarmounted by an inscription in 
Hebrew characters, which translated means— 
* Come, we will walk in the light of the Lord,” 
The synagogue will seat on the ground floor 
90 persons, and the galleries, which occupy three 
sides of the quadrangle, 150. The ground floor 
will, as is customary among Jews, be occupied 
solely by the males, and the galleries by the 
females of the congregation. The interior mea- 
surement of the building is 46 ft. by 35 ft. The 
reading-desk is, as usual, in the centre of the 
floor. The sanctuary was specially designed by 
Mr. Collins, of London, architect, and the carving 
has been execated by Mr. Margetson, of Bristol. 
The carving represents the foliage of Eastern 

lants, all of which has an — meaning. 
he floor of the synagogue is 12 ft. above the level 
of the road. The cost of the site and building has 
been upwards of 4,0007.; more than one-third of 





which amount was expended in excavation, occa- 
sioned by the inequality of the land at this point, 
which is about 30 ft. above the level of the road- 
way. The architect was Mr. Fripp, one of the 
city surveyors, and the contractor for the work, 
Mr. R. M. Bryant. Messrs, Beaven & Son, Bed- 
minster, were the sub-contractors for the masons’ 
and plasterers’ work, and Mr. Williams, of Bristol, 
for the gas-fitting. Mr. Krauss, of Bristol, has 
put up the fittings on the ground floor and gal- 
lery, which are of stained wood. The s 

is lighted by means of a sun-light nl benahes 
lights underneath the gallery. 








THE NEW WINDOWS IN GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Awone the many recent additions of painted 
glass to Gloucester Cathedral, are the clearatory 
windows, and the great window of the south 
transept, the erection of which has just been 
completed by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, 
at the cost of Mr. T. Marling, mayor of Glou- 
cester, and which is described by the local 
Chronicle. This window consists of double four- 
light transomed windows, the upper portion 
being filled in with tracery of the Late Deco- 
rated period. The highest opening of the 
tracery, a sexfoil in the apex, contains the con- 
ventional representation of the Holy Spirit, a 
dove with wings extended, and golden rays 
descending towards the other portion of the 
window. Below this, on either side, are two 
large trefoil-headed spaces, in each of which is 
one of the cherubim with outstretched 
In the sexfoil at the head of each of the two 
great divisions of the window are represented 
the Cross Keys, emblematical of St. Peter, whose 
life is portrayed in the great lights below. All 
the smaller portions of the tracery are filled in 
with quarried glass, in each of which is the 
letter P, in Gothic character. Descending to 
the principal openings of the tracery, we find 
under each of the sexfoils two large trefoil- 
headed spaces. Beginning at the dexter side, 
or left-hand of the spectator, the first couple of 
openings illustrate Christ walking on the waters. 
The corresponding pair of openings of the 
second division of the window contain the 
giving of the Keys. In the first light is our 
Lord surrounded with sheep and lambs, giving 
the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven to St. Peter, 
who, in the second light, is seen reverentially 
kneeling to receive the gift and commands of his 
Divine Master. Below these four spaces is some 
beautiful tracery, in the four larger lights of 
which are repeated the Keys, and in the smaller 
ones the “ P.” Wenow come to the sixteen great 
lights that form the main portion of the window. 
The eight upper lights contain scenes in the life 
of our Lord in which St. Peter was an active 
participator, while the eight lower lights depict 
events of which the account is to be found in the 
Acts of the Apostles. In the first light, again 
beginning at the dexter side, is the miracalous 
draught of fishes, In the next light we have a 
continuation of the same subject in the call of 
St. Peter and St. Andrew. In the third light we 
have the raising of Jairas’s daughter. The 
fourth light represents the scene of the Trans- 
figuration. The four lights of the sinister 
division of the window are filled with scenes 
more particalarly connected with our Lord’s 
Passion, but ia which St, Peter is still an active 
agent. In the first is representei the washing 
of the disciples’ feet after the last supper. In 
the second light is the betrayal of our Lord. In 
the third light we have the Danial. The last 
light represents the scene atthe sepulchre. We 
now proceed to the eight lowermost lights, and 
which represent events that occurred after the 
ascension of our Lord. The first is the cure of 
the lame beggar. The next light representa the 
death of Ananias. Thus mercy and justice are 
contrasted in the first two lights ; in the next two 
aregrief and joy. The third represents the widows 
showing the coats and garments. In the nextlight 


is the raising of Tabitha tolife. The fifth light of . 


this series represents the baptism of Cornelias. 
In the sixth light we have St. Peter preaching. 
The seventh light shows the deliverance from 
prison. The eighth and last light represents the 
final scene of the cracifixion of St. Peter. With 
regard to minor details, it will be sufficient to say 
that the upper tier of lights are treated on a quar- 
ried background of the old Gloucester pattern, 
examples of which remain in the cathedral; and 
the bases of the same lights are composed of 
three arches, treated like the piers of a bridge, 
underneath which is a flowing stream of water 





with fishes, in allasion to the original 


of St. Peter. 

coloured alternately biue and red, 
the bases other architectural accessories 
being in harmony with the period of the window. 
This window occupies a site of 

ma 


occa 
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unsurpassed 
advantage as regards aspect and unimpeded 
light, and Messrs. Hardman, says our authority, 

y well be congratulated on the undoubted 
success which they have achieved. The west 
window of the choir has also been filled with 
painted glass, most of which consists of the 
fragments of ancient glags found in the chapels of 
the crypt and elsewhere. 

Too much praise, adds the Chronicle, cannot 
be accorded to the dean and chapter, and espe- 
cially to the dean, for the unstinting and ener- 
getic manner in which the whole work has been 
carried out, despite the comparatively small 
amount of help contributed by the public; to 
Mr. Gilbert Scott for the general designs; to 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, by whom the vaulting 
has been adorned, and who furnished the beau- 
tifal glass for the five north clearstory windows ; 
to Messrs. Brindley & Farmer, to whom the pro- 
viding of the new carved benches, and the 
restoration of the ancient canopies, &c., were 
intrusted; and to Mr. Ashbee, of Gloucester, 
under whose personal superintendence the work 
has been executed. 








PROVIDENT INSTITUTION SAVINGS 
BANK. 

TuE premises in St. Martin’s-place, occupied 
at present by the Provident Institution Savings 
Bank, being required for the purposes of the 
National Gallery, under the National Gallery 
Enlargement Act, have been purchased by the 
Government, together with other property ia the 
neighbourhood. 

Another site has been obtained by the trustees 
in the immediate locality, and a new building is 
to be erected by Messrs. Myers & Sons, from the 
design of Mr. David Brandon. The amount of 
the lowest tender was 6,7001. for that portion of 
the work to be erected on the part of the site 
for which the purchase has been completed ; 
there being yet negotiations proceeding for addi- 
tional space in Hemming’s-row. 

This bank has the largest amount of deposits 
of any of the savings banks, nearly one million 
and a half sterling. 








HOW A WOMAN ASSISTED IN TAKING 
THE CENSUS. 


Unper the heading “ Taking the Census: 
Experience of a Lady Enumerator, and how I 
became One,” the Olio gives a graphic and inte- 
resting paper signed “M. B.” The writer is the 
wife of one of the oldest London Registrars, who 
had found it necessary on this occasion to engage 
upwards of eighty gentlemen to act as enumera- 
tors. One of them appears to have failed in the 
proper discharge of his daty, no schedules having 
been delivered at a certain terrace and court, and 
on the eventfal 3rd of April, “ M. B.” found herself 
compelled to endeavour to supply the omission, 
by taking round schedules, and filling them up on 
the spot,—a duty which she discharged with an 
equal amount of pluck and intelligence. We 
quote a portion of the account, as serving to 
show the over-crowded condition in which parts 
of some of the metropolitan parishes are :— 


* Seeing her child [one of the inhabitants of the court} 
—a little blue-eyed darling of eight ‘years—I gave her a 
few pence, and told her to ran on before me and knock at 
the doors, which she did, saying—‘ The lady is coming 
with the sensure .” At the next house I was rather 
roughly treated, fae the room that I went into was filled 
with men and women. I was told to ‘stand some gin, 
otherwise I should not leave. After some little difficulty 
1 succeeded in making out the return, then ed 
with my little friend to the other ’ rooms, Qn 
reaching the first floor I was at once surrounded by the 
whole house, Having spread my papers on the eS 
asked the head of No. 3 room to speak first; and found 
that he with his wife and eight children lived 1 >; in the 
next, man, wife, and nine children. a higher up 

took the inmates of the other rooms, still with the stairs 
as my table. On this flat I found an old Irish woman 
with two black eyes, who flatly refused to give me any 
information. She said ‘Government never did an. 
for her, but let her starve; and the money they were 
ss Cg [ee had better divide amongst 

parish.’ I tried to explain that if they had done so, 
I was afraid her share would not amount to a halfpenny. 
This seemed to surprise her. After spending half an hoar 
in endeavouring to persuade her to give me the 
information, I the house, saying, ‘I must inform the 
priest,’ who, I knew, had told the people in his church 
the night before to get the papers made out, and not keep 
the gentlemen waiting. This appeared to take some effect, 
as she sent forme to return, WhenI got back to her 
room a number of the inmates came upstairs and began 
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a good thing health of 
public if other enumerators would give an 
equally vivid account of the state of some of the 
and courts they visited in discharge of 
daty. 


THE SEWERS, ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER- 
SQUARE. 


In the St. George’s, Hanover-square, Committee of 
Works, on Tuesday, Dr. Love in the chair, Mr. Walker 
called the attention of the surveyor to the following state- 
ment in the Builder, ‘The whole of Belgravia, n- 
a#quare, St. James’s-park, and Westminster, down to the 
river, isa mass of stagnant sewage in ruinous flat-bottomed 
sewers, swarming with rats, those rats being a sure test of 








the existence of sewers of d it.” He wished to ask if 
there was any foundation for it. The surveyor (Mr. 
light foundation 


Tomkins) replied that there was some s " 
but the statement was long way from thetruth. The 
district of was a flat district. Mr. Walker re- 
marked that flat-bottomed sewers were mentioned. The 
surveyor said the district was thoroughly drained, He 
did not know there were flat-bottomed sewers. The 
wun aue-at Gundadimunaiaieaibeenaaieana ved. 
The statement about the mass of stagnant sewage no 
foundation of truth. Mr. Walker thought it desirable the 
Builder should be made aware of this, and it was resolved 
the or be requested to communicate this statement 
to the editor of that journal, 





Sir,—My attention having been drawn to an 
article in your paper, headed, “‘ The Metropolitan 
Cesspools,” I think it is only due to the residents 
and holders of property in Belgravia to make 
the following statements :— 

The sewers in that district are not flat- 
bottomed, but are either egg-shaped or have 
invert bottoms. In so low and level a district it 
is, of course, impossible to get, in every case, 
that amount of fall which is desirable for proper 
and efficient drainage; and while some of the 
sewers have, in consequence, a large amount of 
deposit, a large proportion have a good and 
uniform fall, and are almost wholly free from 
deposit. 

Moreover, the general condition of the brick- 
work is very far from being “ ruinous;” and my 
own experience proves that these sewers are 
generally free from rata. 

H. T. Tomxrns, 
Surveyor to the Parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square. 

*,* We know of no article in our paper 
headed, “The Metropolitan Cesspools.” The 
statement in question was made in an article 
entitled, “‘ A Voice from the Dumb Wells,” and 
we are compelled to believe it strictly correct, 
notwithstanding Mr. Tomkins’s note. We will 
go into particulars on another occasion. 








DILAPIDATED HOMES, AND HOW TO 
MEND THEM. 


Sir,—We hear a great deal from time to time 
of the wretched and dilapidated state of the 
places occupied by the poor in London and 
remedy = ty tag Fo mold lodging: 

e ing ing- 
houses, and other means; but I say, stvieutt, 
there is no reason whatever why house property 
should be allowed to fall into dilapidation. 

Vestries and Local Boards can do much to 
compel the owners to do their duty; but while 
those who grant leases neglect their duty, we 
shall continue to have dilapidated homes for the 


poor. 

There is usually a clause in leases giving the 
owner, be he ground-landlord or lessee, power 
to enter twice a year, or oftener, to view the 
state of repair, and give three months’ notice, 
&c. There is also a covenant to keep in repair, 


and the lease can be forfeited and the tenants 

ejected if this covenant is not complied with. 
Now I want to know, pe, Soe sang land- 
lords, peri say every ten years), survey 
ice of di ‘dations, and see that they 


dilapidations with scarcely any remedy, as 
many of the holders of the underleases were 
men of straw, living by the weekly rents screwed 
out of the wretched tenants. I served the usual 
three months’ notices of dilapidations, and nearly 
all of them were put into good and tenantable 
repair. Some of the notices were not attended 
to in due course, and notice was given that they 
would be ejected unless the repairs were done 
forthwith, and this had the desired effect. Now 
I hold that if the freeholder had done his daty, 
and had the usual notices served on the premises, 
none of the houses need have got into such a bad 
state: and why is not this regularly done by 
the frecholders, owners, and great public bodies ? 
I will tell you. If the owner has the dilapida- 
tions surveyed and notices to reinstate served 
on the premises, the expense falls on him, and in 
order to save that expense the property is 
neglected, and hence the numerous wretched 
homes to be met with at every turn,—Tennis- 
court towit. If the property is neglected and 


re | the owner cannot afford to do his duty because of 


the expense, he has another remedy, which, 
however, should be used sparingly, but it would 
have the desired effect, and the expense would 
fall on those who neglected to keep their pre- 
mises in repair. I have said before, all leases 
contain a covenant to repair, and an action of 
ejectment would lie, irrespective of the three 
months’ notice covenant. I have known several 
cases of the kind lately. All expenses then fall 
on the tenant or holder of the underlease, In 
some of the cases I allude to the parties have 
been frightened, and they have paid all expenses 
and put the premises in repair. 

In a case I have had lately, where several 
houses were held under lease from one of the 
old City companies, the houses were iu an awfal 
state; there was scarcely a room fit for occupa- 
tion; the mud, hardened on the floor of the 
passages for years, was more than an inch thick. 
Many of the doors were gone, and the privies 
and drains were simply horrible. I never saw 
anything so bad before, and yet an application 
had been made for a renewal of the lease. Every 
room was occupied by a separate family. How 
they existed in such a place I cannot tell; and 
how the parochial authorities could allow such 
places to be tenanted is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, as they have power, by an application toa 
magistrate, to have them closed. These filthy 
houses (or ruinous places) were near to a large 
public school, I think a National School. I need 
hardly say I recommended that the new lease 
should be granted, only on the condition that 
all the houses and premises should be put in 
complete repair, to the satisfaction of the sur- 
veyor of the company. E. O. Symons, 








THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 

Leamington.—The sewage of Leamington will 
presently, it is said, be used for irrigation, on 
scale unequalled in the country. Lord Warwick 
has purchased the sewage of the town for a term 
of thirty years, at a rental of 4501. per annum, 
and has set apart a considerable portion of his 
estate near Warwick for its reception. This will 
be devoted to the cultivation of Italian rye grass, 
cereal crops, roots, and vegetables. By means 
of a loan of 14,0001. the Board have constructed 
a model pumping station just outside the town, 
from which powerful engines will force the 
sewage along mains up to the sewage farm, 
about two miles away. It is expected that the 
sewage farm on Lord Warwick's estate will be a 
source of profit, and a model for the : 

Birmingham.—A deputation from the Sewage 
Committee of Birmingham have paid a visit to 











the sewage farm at Warwick for the purpose of 











junior draughtsman 
Wood, of the same office, who is the district 
surveyor for the Halifax Township, comprising 
West, Central, East, South, and Market wards. 








THE LATE M. DUBAN, ARCHITECT. 


THE announcement made early in the last 
session of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
of the death of its distinguished honorary fellow, 
M. Duban, will be fresh in the memory of most 
of your readers. The Institute being now in 
vacation, I desire to make known through your 
columns to our scattered members the intention 
of his French colleagues to give a public funeral 
to their great confrére, at which it is desired 
that foreign architectural bodies should be re- 

ted. The funeral is to take place at Paris 
on the 7th of October, and as it is probable that 
many of our members will be travelling at that 
time, itis hoped that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects may be well represented. I shall be 
glad to receive communications from any of our 
members who may be disposed to attend, and 
to secure them a proper reception. 

Faep, P. Cockerett, Hon. Sec. R.1.B.A. 








TEACHING FOR ARTISTS. 


Six Courrs Linpsay, in his report on Paint- 
ings in Oil in the International Exhibition, makes 
some remarks on a long-felt want, which we 
reprint, as entirely in accord with our own 
observations on former occasions :—“ We are not 
accustomed to put our artizans to work before 
they have become thorough masters of their 
tools, and of the method of their work. In 
higher spheres of life, the lawyer is obliged to 
pass through a state of pupilage before he com- 
mences the practice of law; the dootor, the 
priest, and the soldier, all undergo 4 period of 
probation under trained instructors; our 
alone stumbles onwards, without guidance or 
direction, The effect is the more disastrous 
because he, like the musician, must unite 4 
dexterity of hand resembling that of the 
mechanic, with that mental education of & 
liberal profession which enables him to see ’ 
understand nature, and to compose 0 
imagination and art. Owing to this want of an 
early and systematic training, the works of our 
greatest masters are often unequal ; their draw- 
ing and colour halt behind their conception in ® 
plete voter sag macenemind 
made impossibie. Through this cause 5 
the finest works of our school are ialling © 
“aes the mechanical knowledge of the art 

aving been at fault; in others, the colour flies, 
the glazes change, the varnish cracks, a th re 
misadventures arise. And, finally, from this 
the school makes no aggre 
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unaided struggle with the difficulties of 

ing, but who have themselves attained at a 
complete knowledge of their ion, to devote 
some of their time to such pupils as may 
seek their guidance. The schools of the Royal 
Academy and of the South Kensington Museam 


in particular, gives ins painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, with their various 
offshoots ; but [these schools are not capable of 
guiding the student beyond the initiatory period 
of his profession, after which a fostering hand is 
urgently required.” 








DRY ROT. 
—Will you kindly invi correspond. 
one desoribe the sy — ep ger the po a 


for dry rotin timber? We fear that it bas made its 
oppousente in the joists of s church in this district 
(Bilston), which has Senn recently built. 
°° P on the subject will og mg ayn 
‘apers in 
volumes of the Builder, me 








“MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS,” 
LONDO 


Siz,—I am much Capote’ to observe the manner 
tao Pocitey lo boing Siaigured by. shopQente of outs 
‘0 is bei i fronts of such a 
chamnatet 40. guia alae from this otherwise meri- 
torious building. I find, on referring to the description 
accompanying the excellent ill ion in your number 
- ol let of oo _ state,—“‘The shop-fronts 

e been Sie: are being carried out in i 
with the rest of the building.” . Hes 
What can the architects be about? Surely the 
fronts have not been designed nor carried out in keeping 
with the rest of the build ing? The outline and details, 
combined with blue facias and various-coloured pilasters, 
— them perfectly incongruous with the rest of the 

ing. 

L except from the above charge of incongruity the sh 

front of the premises occupied by Mr, i P ms 








HOARDINGS ON THE PUBLIC 
FOOTWAY. 


Tux Committee of Works of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, have considered the following question, referred 
to them from the Vestry, “‘ to inquire if the erections in 
Piccadilly on and over the public way have been licensed 
by the parish, and under what law it is competent to con- 
vert the public road into workshops and storehouses for 
the benefit of private individuals.” 

The fhoarding in question is at the corner of Down- 
street, Piccadi'ly, and the complaint is that a platform has 
been erected a the pavement for the storage of bricks, 

stones, &c. 
he Surveyor referred to the 122nd section of the Metro- 
lis Local Management Act respecting the licensing of a 


ing. 

Mr, Baldock remarked that at the corner of Down- 
street there was close to the hoarding a large post. If a 
horse ran away and dashed opto the post, the whole of 
the platform would very likely fall with its contents, and 
the consequences might be fatal. ; 

The Chairman said he considered hoardings over the 
footway objectionable. : 

The question stood adjourned till the next meeting. 











“ MAY DIFFERENCE OF OPINION NEVER 
ALTER FRIENDSHIP.” 


S8re,—Having a-rouse-d Mr. Rouse’s ire by my remarks 
in reference to his quantities for the work at Notting-hill, 
I must the pun-ishable consequences thereof He 
charges me, however, with mis-statements in my letter, 
If I have made any, they of course will not tell in my 
favour in the action which he intends to bring against me 
in a ‘‘superior court” for defamation of character,—for 
80 writes Mr. Jones to me this week. I may be 
allowed to state (in self-vindication) that Mr. Jones only 
asks me to retract 8 of my letter and thus 
he, at all events, does not y that the ‘‘ Post-card,”— 
i.e., the wrong figures, the scribbling, and the scrap 
paper about which I complained were not mis-statements, 
and, if the action ever comes to trial, I can show that the 
quantities for fully a fifth of the work were never taken 
out by him at all. 

In the meantime, I confirm my last letter to you,—Mr. 
A. Rouse and Mr, A. Jones notwi ing. 

Faxp. J. Griese. 


P.S.—I am in total ignorance as to who has been 
selected to carry out the works; but I am not the only 
builder who tendered curious enough to inquire who made 
the estimate for the successful competitor, 











THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Newcastle - wpon - Tyne. — The negotiations 
opened by Mr. B. Samuelson, M.P., with a view 
to the termination of the strike at Newcastle 
had, owing to the absence of the leading mem- 
bers of the Nine Hours League, made no pro- 
gress last week, but were to beresumed. From 
the returns published by the League it appears 
that during the fifteen weeks that the strike has 
lasted 6,500 or 6,600 engineers must have found 
employment either in other trades or in en- 
gineering factories outside Newcastle. At the 
present time there are 2,100 more or less de- 
pendent upon the funds of the association. 


Meantime, the places of the men on strike are 
being rapidly filled up. At the Elswick Works 
there are about 1,500 hands, abont half the usnal 
complement, and the other works are equally 
well supplied. It is expected that in less than a 
fortnight all the factories will have as many men 
as they can employ. i 


large 
poche os gy ig the eastern end of London, 
assem ey were, generally speaking, well 
dressed, and were evidently of the superior class 
of artizans. Mr. Wheatley, president of the Amal- 
gamated Committee of Trades, opened the busi- 
ness. Mr. Barnes moved the firstresolution, “That 
this meeting pledges itself to support the nine- 
hours movement in the north of England, be- 
lieving the same to be an equitable request on 
the part of the workmen, commercially con- 
sidered, and in perfect consonance with all those 
principles that are conducive to the greatest 
welfare of society.” Mr. Barnes denied the 
assumption of the Newcastle employers that 


shop-| they could not afford to grant this concession 


of one hour per day. They had amassed im- 
mense wealth by the labour of their workmen ; 
but, besides that, how was it_that the employers 
of London, notwithstanding the fact that they 
had to incur larger expenses in taking the raw 
material to their establishments, that they stood 
at far heavier rents, and paid for higher rates 
and taxes than the northern employers, also 
gave their employés better wages, and yet were 
enabled to go into the market and compete with 
the employers of the north. Mr. Morris seconded 
the resolution. He had worked himself in 
Sunderland, and was prepared to state that 
although the men there received 3s. or 4s. per 
week more than men who did the same work at 
Newcastle, the masters had really lost nothing 
by the concession. Mr. Wilson supported the 
resolution, and said it was time that labour 
and capital should be a little more equa- 
lised than it had been. Until wealth and 
labour were more evenly balanced they could 
not expect to hope for the end of strikes. 
Mr. Mottershead, in supporting another of the 
resolutions, said he hoped there was no working 
man in that assembly who would degrade him- 
self by going to Newcastle to replace men who 
were on strike for the nine-hours movement. He 
denied the argument of a portion of the press, 
which said that the effect of granting this 
diminution in the hours of labour would be to 
reduce the productive powers of the country, as 
well as to reduce the social statas of the working 


men themselves. Just the opposite was the | P 


fact. If a man hada fair amount of time appor- 
tioned to him for labour, he usually did his work 
well; but overtax him, and the produce of his 
labour would be sure to be of inferior quality ; 
and as to his social condition, since the engi- 
neers’ and carpenters’ societies had succeeded in 
lessening the hours of labour, they had become 
the finest trade societies in the country, whilst 
the weavers and other trades of that stamp, to 
which he (Mr. Mottershead) himself belonged, in 
which they were compelled to work 16and 15 hours 
per day, were the most miserable in existence. 
Since the introduction of free trade, the real 
property of this country had increased from 
2,000,000,0001. to 6,000,000,0001., or, in other 
words, had trebled itself; but how much had 
wages increased with all this wealth? Why, 
Mr. Judkin had given evidence before the Royal 
Commission that the working man’s wages were 
still 36s. per week, and that was his rate of 
wage thirty years ago. Every man produced at 
the present time double the amount of wealth to 
his employer that he did twenty years ago, and 
it was only fair that he should have some share 
in those profits which he produced, and which 
he could take in the reduction of the hours of 
labour. These and other resolutions in support 
of the Newcastle men were unani passed 
at this meeting. 

Leeds.—The men employed at Messrs. Akeroyd 
& Sons’, Harehills Quarry, Leeds, have struck 
work, their employers having refused, in com- 





pliance with a notice given a week before, to 





reduce the hours of working from ten to nine 
per day. The turnouts number about 100. The 
men employed at other quarries in the district 
have sent in similar notices. The labourers 
who strack work at the Victoria Foundry, Leeds, 
for an advance of wages, have returned to work 
on the old terms. The strike is becoming 
general, the men employed at all the quarries 


; 
| 


os 
& 


work at seven o’clock in the morning, and gave 
over at half-past five o’clock on each day except 
Saturday, making 524 working hours. If the 
wishes of the men were complied with, the 
working hours would be reduced to 49}, which 
the masters state would be less than in the 
majority of places in the country. The masters 
have positively refused the application. 

Lancashire.—An interesting account is far- 
nished by Mr. Hollond of the beneficial results 
arising from the transfer of labour from London 
to the operative districta of Lancashire. All of 
the persons removed were pauper widows and 

i who were permanently on the relief 
lists of the Union in which they resided. After 
an experience of only a few weeks, these families 
are now earning an average of 23s. a week. 
Such a result is highly satisfactory to those 
engaged in the transfer of labour, and if all the 
unemployed of the metropolis could be dealt 
with in the same way, migration would certainly 
be preferred to emigration. 

Brussels.—The large engineering firms have 
closed their workshops in pursuance of a resolve 
previously announced. Considerable bodies of 
workmen on strike are parading the streets. The 
engineers on strike demand that the day’s 
work shall be ten hours,—that is to say, eleven 
and a half, with an hour and a half for dinner,— 
and that overtime shall be paid for at double 
rates. The strike commenced in one large fac- 
tory, the men continuing to work in three others, 
and avowing their intention of supporting those 
on strike. As soon as one firm had agreed to 
the workmen’s terms, the men employed in 
another were to strike, so that all the different 
employers were to be compelled in turn to yield, 
The masters were thus compelled, in self defence, 
to lock out those willing to work, and have done 


so accordingly. 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wootton Bassett.—The church of Wootton, 
which has for a long time past been under the 
rocess of restoration, has been re-opened by 
the Bishop of Salisbury. The restoration is ex- 
tensive, both as regards the exterior and in- 
terior, and a south aisle and chancel have been 
added to the original building. To a great ex- 
tent the original design of the charch, namely, 
that of the Perpendicular style, has been adhered 
to throughout the whole of the improvements, 
alterations, &c., with the exception of the tower, 
which was originally of a perpendicular style, 
but now it has been entirely rebuiit in the Early 
English style of architecture. The nave has 
been restored, but no alteration from its original 
style can be observed. The architect has in- 
serted as little as possible of modern work. 
The nave windows have been restored with new 
mullions, and filled in with cathedral glass. An 
embattled parapet has been added to the porch, 
which is of the Perpendicular period, and the 
original windows have been restored. A south 
aisle, in the Decorated period of architecture, 
has been added to the church, and also a com- 
modious vestry. There have also been added 
two stained windows, designed and executed by 
Messrs. Thomas Hardman & Oo., of Birming- 
ham. The east window, which consists of three 
lights and tracery, is of the very Early Decorated 
period of architecture. The artist has chosen 
for the treatment of a lights two rows 
of subjects; the larger upper one contain- 
fags toon of the principal events of our Lord’s 
life, and the lower ones three other scenes con- 
nected with those above. The subjects repre- 
sented in the upper part of the lights are as 
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are occupied with a 
canopy, in keeping with the general design of 
the window ; and the lights are surrounded with 
colours peculiar to the works of this Early period 
of architecture. The tracery is ocoupied with 


above, and the narrowness of the lights and its 
comparative length have made it a suitable win- 
dow for the Tree of Jesse. At the foot of the 
window, and extending through the three lights, 
is the recumbent figure of Jesse, and from his 
loins springs the mystical tree, bearing on its 
branches representative kings from the genealogy 
of our Lord. The porch, which is perpen- 
dicular, has a vaulted roof, and over the door is 
the niche which at one time contained the image 
of the saint to whom the church was dedicated, 
but it has now disappeared, and it is difficult to 
say which saint it was. The entrance to the 
church is laid with plain hard tiles, and the 
church aisles are paved with the same material, 
but of a superior kind. The original pillars 
still exist, though down, and restored 
where necessary, but the pillars of the south 
aisle are entirely new. The mullions of the 
windows have been scraped and restored, 
throughout the church. The roof has been 
cleaned, restored, and decorated. The ground 
colour is that of a dark red, upon which are 
mounted yellow stars. The screen is of oak, 
worked in an artistic manner. The reredos at 
the back of the altar is 9 ft. by 6 ft., and repre- 
sents the adoration of the Magi and the three 
Eastern Kings. It was executed by Mr. Earp, 
of London, from the design of Mr. Street, who 
was architect. Mr. Phillips, of Swindon, was 
the builder, and Mr. Wyckham was clerk of the 
works. The chancel pavement was laid by Mr. 
Newman, of Minchinhampton, and the gas- 
fittings were Messrs. Potter & Son, London. 
Mr. Haden supplied the heating apparatas. 

Haltwhistle.—After undergoing a restoration 
at acost of 2,5001., the ancient church of the 
parish of Haltwhistle has been re-opened for 
divine worship, by the Bishop of Manchester. 

Knaresbro’.—Considerable progress has now 

ben made with the parish church restoration ; 
but owing to a dispute as to the legality of re- 
moving certain galleries and other sittings, the 
carpenters have had to leave off work for the 
present, and nothing more can be done in that 
department until some amicable arrangement 
has been come to by contending parties. The 
subscriptions now amount to about 2,5601. The 
contract, with extras, is put down at 2,7171. The 
church generally has been found in a worse 
state of decay than was expected, the pillars and 
arches of the tower being in a very dilapidated 
state, involving considerable additional outlay to 
render them perfect and safe. The heating and 
lighting of the church, the re-erection of the 
organ, and sundry additional expenses in carrying 
out a large work of this kind, will raise the total 
cost to not less than 3,3001., leaving 7501. yet to 
be raised. 

Witney.— The restoration of Ducklington 
Church is contemplated. Mr. Bruton, of Oxford, 
architect, estimates that 7001. will be required 
for the purpose. The amount n for the 
renovation of the chancel will be obtained 
by a loan from Queen Anne’s Bounty, and partly 
by private subscriptions, and the rector has 
already collected 501. for the purpose. 

Brent (Devon).—The parish Church of South 
Brent has been reopened by the Bishop of 
Exeter, after a restoration, which has been in 
progress more than twelve months. The church 
is dedicated to St. Patrick, and consists of a 
nave, side aisles, north and south transepts, and 
chancel, with a tower at the west end, and 
adjoining it @ vestry, formerly a part of an 
earlier church. The building is chiefly Late 


. | the tracery of the windows patched with cement 


stone, where sound, worked in. Open 
of pitch pine have replaced the former high and 
square enclosed pews. The sedilia and piscina 
in the chancel, which had been partially 
destroyed and blocked up, have been 
and restored to their original beauty. The 
piscina also in the north chancel aisle (where 
was an altar to “Oar Lady”) and the stoup 
within the south porch have been opened. Built 
into these niches and recesses, blocked up either 
at the Reformation or at the time of the 
Commonwealth, were found some fragments of a 
life-size recambent effigy and high tomb of the 
early part of the fifteenth centary, with the 
original colours,—vermilion, emerald, and gold, 
—on them. The removal of the west “ singers’” 
gallery has disclosed a Late Norman tower-arch ; 
and in the further restoration of the tower it has 
been clearly ascertained that this structure, 
which is Norman, excepting the top stage, was 
originally the central tower of a cruciform 
Norman charch, of which the curious old build- 
ing on the south side, now used as a vestry, was 
a transept. To archwologists, therefore, this 
part of the restored building is of considerable 
interest. The chancel is laid with ornamental 
tiles, supplied by Mr. Minton Taylor, and the nave 
and transept passages with the Poole Pottery 
Company’s tiles. 
stone, with diaper carving on its five 

The chancel stalls and reading desks are o 
pitch pine, with carved poppy-heads, and the 
sacrarium is fitted with a carved oak altar table 
and altar rails. The whole of the restoration 
has been carried out from the drawings and 
under the direction of Mr. Hine, of Plymouth, 
architect, by Mr. Pethick, of Plymouth, con- 
tractor. The windows are filled with cathedral 


y | that is about to be done we believe care wil! be 


Early English remains at the west end. The 
vahenuiion of the building has brought to light 
many architectaral features which had been 
concealed for centuries under numerous coats of 
plaster and whitewash. Internally, the roofs, 
walls, piers, and arches presented a dreary 
waste of whitewash; and externally, the walls 
were disfigured with rade slating and plester, 


and wood, and the tower covered with slapdash. 
The roofs were hopelessly rotten, and have been 
replaced by new ones of Memel. The whole of 
the internal plastering has been removed, and 
the masonry throughout has been scraped, re- 
paired, and pointed, plastering being nowhere 
used as a covering, inside or out, except over a 
small portion of the plain masonry at the west 
end, where the stones were extremely smal! and 
rough. A great deal of the stonework of the 
windows has been renewed, the original form of 
tracery having been preserved, and the old 
benches 


opened 


The new pulpit is of Bath 


glass, with the exception of a two-light decorated | 
window at the west end of thenorth aisle, which 
is a memorial window put in at the cost of Mr. 
Elliott, the lord of the manor. It illastrates the 
parables of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal 
Son, and is by Heaton, Batler, & Bayne, of 
Covent Garden. Provision has been made for 
heating the church with hot water by Mr. P. J. 
Marshall, of Plymouth. The total cost of the 
restoration will be under 1,900. 

Bristol.—The restoration of the fine old his- 
torical city edifice, the Temple Charch, being 
contemplated, the vicar and churchwardens have 
taken a practical step towards carrying out the 
project, and are able to make a beginning with 
promised subscriptions of 1,0001. “Bat as at 
least 7,0001.,” says the local Times, “ will be 
required to do the work thoroughly, they are 
bound to look to the citizens at large for the same 
liberal support which the latter have given to 
kindred undertakings, in the Cathedral, 8t. Mary 
Redcliff, St. Stephen’s, &. Next to the 
Cathedral and St. Mary Redcliff, Temple is the 
most remarkable sacred edifice in this ‘city of 
churches.’ It bears on a portion of it the 
manifest stamp of the peculiar architecture 
which characterised the structures raised by the 
Order of Knights Templar; and in the work 


taken to follow as closely as possible the dis- 
tinguishing style. In the restoration of St. Mary 
Redocliff, the Cathedral, &c., we have recognised 
the duty and policy of preserving from decay 
our best ecclesiastical monuments, and we are 
sure that Temple is also worthy to be maintained 
in a condition befitting the parish church of a 
historic and ancient part of Bristol.” 
Littleover.—On the Feast of St. Bartholomew 
the parish church, which has undergone con- 
siderable improvements, was formally . 
A new organ-chamber bas been bnilt, and the 








Decorated and Perpendicular, with, however, 


chancel, which has been laid with encaustio; 


rs 


Powell, of London, and a lectern of b 
ancient font has been removed to 
tion, and rests on a block of alabaster, 
architect employed was Mr. F. J. Robinson, of 
Derby, and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Slater. The whole of the seats and roof 
of the church have been varnished, ani the 
chancel roof has been decorated in gold and 
colours by Mr. Cantrill. 

Farningham.—The restoration of Farningham 
Church, which has been in process about three 
months, is now approaching completion. Mr, 
W. Gumbrell, of Dartford, is the builder; Mr, 
Christian the architect. 

Derby.—On the Feast of Bartholomew the 
parish Church of Littleover, which has under. 
gone considerable improvement, was formally 
reopened, A new organ-chamber has been built, 
and the chancel, which has been paved with 
encaustic tiles, is now arranged for the choir. 
The steps to the altar and the foot-pace are of 
Derby fossil marble. A reredos, of Caen stone 
and alabaster, inlaid with Derby marbles and 
spar, has been erected by Mr. Hall of Derby, who 
has also in hand a new pulpit of Caen stone and 
alabaster. Several special! gifte have been made, 
among which are three stained-glass windows, 
one by Hardman, of Birmingham, and two by 
Powell, of London. The ancient font has been 
removed to a better position, and rests on a 
massive block of alabaster. The architects were 
Mesers. Stevens & Robinson, of Derby. Messrs. 
Stators were the contractors; and the decora- 
tions in gold and colours were done by Mr. 
Cantril. 

Leicester.—Some time ago it was discovered 
that the upper portion of the spire of St. Mary’s 
Church was in a shattered and dangerous condi- 
tion. A scaffold was erected for the purpose of 
examining it, and for doing such restorations and 
repairs as might be found to be needfal. Mr. J. 
Goddard, of Leicester, architect, was appointed 
to make a general survey, and to report thereon. 
From his report the apex portion of the spire 
has been restored in new Hollington stone: 
portions of the spire have been repaired, the 
whole pointed down, and the pinnacles at the 
four angles of the tower, e some years ago 
by the late Mr. Benjamin Broadbent, have been 
modified, and some necessary repairs done to 
them. The works have been executed by Messrs. 
William Neale & Sons, masons, &c. of Leicester. 
——The top stone and weatheroock of the spire 
to St. Mark’s Church, Belgrave-gate, has been 
fixed. The first stone was laid on June 12tb, 
and the last on September 8th. The height 
from ground floor to top of vane is about 180 ft., 
go that the spire can be viewed from nearly every 
part of the town. The donor was Mr. W. Perry 
Herrick, of Beaumanor Park, Loughborough. 
The architect was Mr. Ewan Christian, of 
London; and the builders were Mesars. Osborne, 
Brothers, of Leicester. 

Horsham.—St. Mark’s Charch, which is called 
the district church of St. Mark, Horsham, is at 
present undergoing considerable alterations 
improvements, and is being enlarged by the 
addition of a tower and spire, and a new south 
aisle, &c., the expenss of which will be defrayed 
by the Rev. Alexander Bridges, of Beddington 
Park, who was the former incumbent. The 
church is built of local sandstone, with Bath 
stone dressings, and is designed in the 
Early Decorated style. The architects for 
the present works are Messrs, E. Habershon & 
Brock, of London. The additions are being 
carried out under a contract by Mr. William 
Shearburn, of Dorking, builder. The cost of 
the works now in operation amounts to between 
3,0001. and 4,0001., but some farther improve- 
ments are in contemplation. The tower 
which the spire will spring has already been 
carried up between 40 ft. and 50 ft. from the 
icueacpeoee 
will be about 135 ft. from the groun 

Buated.—The new church at Harstwood has 
been consecrated. The plans were provided by 
Mr. Christian, of London, architect. Mr. Lulham, 
builder to Colonel Harcourt, carried out the 
plans. The church stands on a gentle westerly 
slope, about half way between Uckfield and 
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Crowborough, a third of a mile north of the old 
Maypole Inn. The material is native stone, and 
the roof is of red tiles, relieved by a bell gable 
over the chancel arch. The style is Early 
English. The church consists of nave, north 
aisle, and apsidal chancel. The roof is of open 

eal, plastered between the rafters; and the 
fittings, pulpit, reading-desk, and sittings, are 
of stained deal. Four s' lead up to the 
chancel, which ig paved with Minton’s tiles. 
The altar is of stone, carved and embellished. 
The cost of the fabric and ground is estimated 
at 3,0001., nearly the whole of which will be de- 
frayed by Colonel and Lady Catherine Harcourt. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Stanbrook.—The new charch of the Benedictine 
Abbey, Stanbrook, near Worcester, has been 
consecrated. The church is but a first instal- 
ment of the new Abbey buildings, which, when 
finished, are to accommodate 100 religious per- 
sons, with apartments for the same number of 
yeung ladies, who will receive their education in 
this new establishment under the direction of 
the nuns. The interior of the new church con- 
tains every feature of a monastic church of the 
Middle Ages. The stalls and choir screens are 
of New Zealand satinwood, artistically carved. 
The organ-case was carved by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, the spandrels being filled with angels 
in the style of the Nuremburg work of the 
fifteenth century. The altars, by Messrs. Morley 
< Boulton, are pieces of stone carving. The 
pavement, by Messrs. Minton, Taylor, & Oo., is 
composed of rich marbles, interspersed with 
encaustic tiles, with emblems appertaining to 
the Benedictine order. The chancel rood and 
ecreen, by Mr. Hardman Powell, are wrought in 
iron. The whole of the interior of the church 
is of Caen stone, the exterior of Bath and brick. 
The western tower is of great size. The building 
will cost about 10,0001., and is executed from 
the designs of Mr. E. W. Pugin. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Liverpool.—Fabius Baptist chapel, at Everton, 
has been opened for divine service. The new 
chapel is an unpretending buildiag, the style 
adopted being that of Northern Italy, colour 
being used by haviog red pressed bricks in front, 
with white brick dressings. Several new fea- 
tures have been introduced by the architect, 
both externally and internally. The interior is 
fitted with open seats, of pitch-pine stained and 
varnished ; the platform, with rostrum, is also 
of pitch-pine, arcaded ; the shafts of the columns 
being stained of a darker tint to look like rose- 
wood. The baptistery is in front of it, and is 
lined with white glazed encaustic tiles, relieved 
with a border of buff and red, to form panels. 
Tt is not seen except when in use, the space 
being required for the choir. There are three 
large vestries at the back, with cloak-rooms, 
&c.; also a school-room above them, which will 
accommodate about 200 children, with separate 
entrance from the side of the chapel. These 
rooms are warmed by o fireplaces. The 
chapel is heated by one of Blake’s patent hygro- 
metric warm-air apparatus under one of the 
vestries. There are eight gas pendants, each 
having eighteen lights in trios, suspended from 
the queen-bolts of the roof principals. The roof 
being an open one, the main timbers are stained 
and varnished, with a white plaster ceiling on 
the under-side of the spars, the walls being 
coloured a warm lilac tint. The chapel is 
arranged to accommodate about 550 persons on 
the ground floor, and it is high enongh to admit 
of galleries being erected when required, so as 
to give, ultimately, seat-room for 1,000 persons. 
The cost of all the buildings is about 2,2001. 
Of this about one-half has been raised by volun- 
tary contributions. The architect was Mr. Wil- 
son Penney, of Liverpool, who was also the 
architect engaged for the rebuilding of the Con- 
gregational chapel, Chadwick-mount, which was 
re-opened at the beginning of the year. The 
builder was Mr. Thomas Hughes, also of Liver. 
pool, 

Walkley.—The chief stone of a new Wesleyan 
chapel has been laid, at Walkley. The site of 
the proposed building, which is now in course of 
erection, is situated in P, t. The 


object of the promoters of the building is to pro- 
vide a place of worship, eo constructed as also to 
admit of its being used for both day and Sanday 


schools. The site is the gift of Mr. John Wood, 
and there will be sufficient space left on which 
to build a separate chapel, should the necessity 
arise for doing so at any futare time. The 
edifice will be after the Gothic style, with a rock- 
faced front, the stone being obtained from 
Crookes. The measurements are 47 ft. by 30 ft., 
with a high-pitched roof, 23 ft. from the floor 
inside. The total cost of the structure is esti- 
mated at 6001. Mr. J. D. Webster is the archi- 
tect, Mr. Batler the mason, and Mr, J. Robertson, 
the joiner, 

Bowling.—Prospect Methodist Chapel, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid on the 30th 
of July, 1870, has been opened for divine service. 
The chapel is in the Italian style of architecture, 
and has cost about 4,0001. Towards this sum, 
about 2,5001, have already been raised. Beneath 
the building Sunday-schools are situated, in 
which accommodation is provided for 500. The 
architects are Messrs. Andrews & Pepper, Brad- 
ford. When the building was in course of erec- 
tion, it was found that a pit-hill, which ran 
parallel with the windows of the schools, would 
seriously tend to exclude thelight. The teachers 
and scholars (having obtained the necessary 
permission from the owner of the land) at once 
commenced, themselves, to remove this obstruc- 
tion. They succeeded, after a period of hard 
work, in making a good road, on which the 
scholars living in Hall-lane aud neighbourhood 
could approach the schools and chapel. It is 
calculated that when, by these praiseworthy en- 
deavours, the obstruction referred to is removed, 
@ saviog of about 2001. will have been effected. 

Middleton-in-Teesdale. — The new Wesleyan 
chapel at Middleton-in-Teesdale has been opened. 
The edifice is 52 ft. by 40 ft. in the clear, and 
27 ft. 6 in. from floor to ceiling. There are two 
vestries behind, over which is a school-room, and 
underneath a basement for heating purposes. 
The style is an adaptation of the Italian. There 
are galleries giving accommodation to 350 per- 
sons, and having a recess at the north end for an 
organ. The floor of the chapel will seat about 
thesame number. All the pews areopen. The 
rostrum is capable of being used as a pulpit or 
platform, at missionary and similar meetings. 
The ceiling, which is plain, is surrounded by a 
cornice. Two large centre flowers assist the 
ventilation, and from them are suspended two 
chandeliers, each giving thirty-three jets of gas. 
Standards give light under the galleries. The 
chapel is heated by Lewis’s patent. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Ranger, of Lewes, Sussex. Messrs. 
J. & R. Walton were the masons, Mr. Readshaw 
the joiner, Mr. Brown the plumber and glazier, 
and Mr. Bell the painter. The entire cost, 
exclusive of the site, but including gratuitous 
labour, will be about 21. per sitting. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Hull.—The Hull Banking Company’s new 
premises are situated at the corzer of Silver- 
street and Lowgate. The building is of An- 
caster stone, three stories in height above the 
basement, and is of Italian type. The street 
fagades exhibit three orders of pilasters and 
carved capitals, and in each story are recessed 
arched-headed windows of plate-glass. The 
whole is terminated by a cornice with consoles, 
and balustraded parapet above the eaves of the 
roof. The principal entrance to the banking- 
office is in the splayed angle at the junction of 
the two streets, there being to the doorway an 
arched stone canopy with panelled soffit, sup- 
ported on polished colamns of grey Aberdeen 
granite, with carved capitals and other orna- 
mental features. The banking - office and 

8 room occupy nearly the whole of the 
ground floor, the former being a lofty apartment 
about 42 ft. by 40 ft. Its walls are relieved with 
pilasters and arcuation correspondent with the 
windows on the opposite sides. The ceiling has 
@ cornice with modillions, and is divided into 
five compartments with ornamental circular 
panels, one of which is open, and surmounted by 
a domical skylight of plate-glass. In the central 
panel is fixed a sun-burner, from which is a 
ventilating shaft carried up through the roof of 
the building. The floor in the public space will 
be of Minton’s tiles. The basement story 
extends over the whole area of the site, and is 
divided into fire-proof strong rooms, with Chubb 
& Son’s fittings. There are also lavatories and 
other necessary offices, and a lift or hoisting 
machine communicating with the banking-office 
above. The first and second floors comprise a 





directors’ board-room and a residence for the 





principal cashier. The architect is Mr. William 
Botterill, of this town; the clerk of the works, 
Mr. James Griffiths; and the contractor, Mr. 


Benjamin Musgrave. 


Books Received. 


Geometry and Draawing. 

A Rudimentary Treatise on Analytical Geo- 
metry and Conic Sections. By JaMEs Hany. 
New edition, re-written and enlarged, by J. R. 
Youne. London: Lockwood & Co. 

Mathematical Instruments. Enlarged edition. 
Vol. I. Drawing and Measuring Instruments. 
By J. F. Heatuer, M.A. Lockwood & Co. 

The Workmam’s Manual of Engineering Draw- 
ms By Joun Maxton, Engineer. Lockwood 

Co. 

THERE is now surely a sufficient variety of works 
on geometry and drawing among which to 
choose even for al] modern requirements : some 
may suit one taste and some another, but there 
is generally something special in each that is 
recommendatory of it in particular. 

Students of the first of these treatises are 
expected to bring to the use of it a previous 
acquaintance with the principles of algebra and 
of plane trigonometry, particularly of the for- 
mer. Bat little of the original work of Hann 
has been retained in this treatise, which has 
been rewritten on Hann’s plan, but without 
negligence. The present editor or author was 
peas professor of mathematics in Belfast 

1 

The treatise on drawing and measuring in- 
struments, as first published in 1849, is in use 
continuously in Government military and naval 
schools, and forms, by authority, part of a 
midshipman’s kit: it is stereotyped, and can 
still, of course, be had; but it has here been 
entirely re-written, with special reference to 
recent improvements in mathematical instru- 
ments. 

The object of the third of the treatises under 
notice is to enable the working engineer to 
instruct himself in an important branch of his 
business,—that of engineering drawing. The 
latter part of the volume, moreover, will be 
found usefal to the general student. The author, 
Mr. Maxton, is instructor in engineering draw- 
ing, at the Royal School of Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering, South Kensington. 











A Treatise on the Application of Iron to the Con- 
struction of Bridges, Girders, Roofs, and other 
Works. By Francis Campin, C.E. London: 
Lockwood & Co. 1871. 

TuIs treatise is arranged for the special use of 

practical mechanics, all mathematical tormulz 

and symbols being excluded. It is intended 
to show the principles upon which iron struc- 
tures are designed, and the practical appli- 
cation of these principles. There are nume- 
rous illustrations. The author, who is a past- 
president of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 

Society, has given several years’ consideration 

to the special object he had in view, as he 

has found that the great proficiency in mathe- 
matics requisite for the comprehension of 
more elaborate treatises on girders, roofs, 

&c., has rendered such works unsatisfactory 

to the great bulk of engineering students, and 

useless to artizans. 





Switches and Crossings. By Witt1aM DonaLpson, 
C.E. London: Spon. 1871. 

THIs volume contains formulz forascertaining the 
angles of crossings, the lengths of switches, and 
the distances of the points of the crossings and 
the heels of the switches from the springing of 
the curve. A symbol is used to denote every 
element, so that the formule will be applicable 
to every gauge and to every section of rail. All 
the ordinary cases of junctions, three-throws, 
cross-over, and through roads are discussed. 





VARIORUM. 


Fraser’s Magazine for September contains 
a sadly instructive though amusing paper, titled 
‘¢ Jottings from an Examiner’s Note-book.” Of 
course the examiner does not reveal his exact 
position nor the whereabouts of candidates exa- 
mired. He says: — “If schoolmasters, and 
anxious parents and guardians are wise they will 
do well enough to think much of the ‘-logies’ 
(or ‘ -ologies,’ as they are called) and the higher 
‘curriculum,’ as it is the affectation to name the 
more advanced course of construction ; but they 
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manna 
Regn eee 


will do better to think more of the humbler ele- 
ments, the three R’s, of which we talk so much 
for the poor, and think so little, till 

the children of the richer 

This neglect, he declares, is so t 
@ competition between an average number of 
Eton or Harrow boys with an equal number 
from national or other schools patronised by 
artizans and operatives would be decided against 
the former in the subjects mentioned by the 
in 
the examiner’s own remarks just quoted, as the 
expression “the three B's” is plural, would 
not the apostrophe, which usually implies or 
signifies the possessive case, be better omitted in 
Rs? Strictly speaking, too, this is not the only 
questionable ar in the quotation.—— 
“The American Chemist. New York. Vol. II. 
No. 2.” This monthly journal of theoretical, 
analytical, and technical chemistry, contains 
much useful matter of its kind. The first paper 
in the number under notice is on the “ Indus- 
trial Production of Oxygen, Hydrogen, and other 
Elements.” ‘There are also articles on soluble 
glass, on the treatment of organic substances for 
preservation and purification of atmospheric air, 
on the ion of meat, and numerous 
others, besides chemical notes, patents, &. 








Miscellanea. 


The Working Mer’s College, 45, Great 
Ormond-street.— The programme for the 
new term has just been issued. It comprises 
elementary and advanced classes in every 
branch of study. In Art there are six classes, 
the Life class being visited by Mr. Lowes 
Dickenson and Mr. Cave Thomas, with a special 
course in Perspective by Mr. Henry W. Brewer. 
In English Grammar, Composition, and Litera- 
ture there are six classes; in French, seven; in 
German, four; in Latin, four; and in Greek, 
two. The Mathematical division contains 
classes in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and 
Trigonometry. There is also a class in Book- 
keeping, and, for students who desire the 
elements of grammar, with advanced reading, 
&c., a special elementary class. In addition to 
these, there are courses of lectures in Bible 
History, English History, or the History of the 
German Empire, on Law, in English Literature, 
in Geography, in Geology, and in Physiology,— 


appearing in the various markets of the world 


is supplied by the province of 


trade in this district is entirely in the hands of 
one firm, and their transactions are kept very 
secret. In the western portion 


the interior ; excepting, however, 
pba, camsemeizine renga Ay 

only to met with in isolated pieces in the 
latter localities. It is frequently thrown upon 
the shore by the sea in large quantities; it is 
collected there, as well as fished for in the surf; 
it is also dug out of the sand hillocks running 
along the seacoast. In these sand hillocks 
regular beds of amber are found inclosed in a 
soil of blue clay, which is to be met with at an 
average depth of about 100 ft., in a thickness of 


Brusterort, where amber is obtained by divers 
from the bottom of the sea. The total amount of 


of the province of Prussia by the various means 
of collection is estimated at about 150,000 Ib., 
the value of which may be taken at 550,000 
Prussian dollars. The quantity collected (by 
fishing for it) in the sea and upon the shore is 
about equal to that raised by the digging and 
dredging works. 


Thames for 1870 has been published. 
respect to the upper district, the aim of the con- 
servators has been the improvement of the 
locks and weirs, and of the condition of the 
water. A new lock has been built at Benson, at 
a cost of 3,5001. Other works have been 
strengthened ; but the small revenue applicable 
for this purpose has made the performance of 
this duty very slow and . With 
reference to the condition of the water, they 
have endeavoured to prevent the introduction of 
sewage and other impurities into the river. Eton 
has set an excellent example in having diverted 
its sewage; and the large and important town of 
Reading obtained Parliamentary powers in the 
last session effectually to divert its sewage from 
the Thames; and the local Board is taking 


vigorous 
tion. Plans for the complete 
and the diversion of the sew 





the lecturers being Mr. 8. Rawson Gardiner, | 
Mr. Sheldon Amos, M.A.; Mr. Walter Braith-| 
waite, M.A.; the Rev. Llewelyn D. Bevan, LL.B.; | 
Mr. Jean Reinhardt, B.Sc. ; Mr. J. Logan Lobley, | 
F.G.8., F.R.G.8.; and Mr. J. Beswick Perrin, 
§M.R.C.8.E., F.L.8., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
at King’s College. The Saturday General Lec- 
tures will be delivered by Mr. W. H. Flower, 
F.B.8., Hanterian Professor at the Royal College 
of Surgeons; Mr. James Gairdner, of the Record 
Office, &c. The Principal, the Rev. Professor 
Maurice, will address the students at the opening 
of the term, on the 2nd proximo. 


Mr. Ruskin’s Drawing Schoois.—Mr. 
Ruskin, in “Fors Clavigera” for September, 
describes the new endowment he has in hand :— 
“* The final result of the education I want you 
to give your children,” he says to working men, 
* will be in a few words this. They will know 
what it is to see the sky. They will know what 
it is to breathe it. And they will know, best of 
all, what it is to behave under it, as in the 
presence of a Father who is in heaven.” After 
carefully considering the operation of the Ken- 
sington system of art teaching throughout the 
country, and watching for two years its effect 
on various classes of students at Oxford, Mr. 
Raskin adds :—‘ I became finally convinced that 
it fell short of its objects in more thax one vital 
particular; and I have therefore obtained per- 
mission to found a separate mastership of draw- 
ing in connexion with the Art-Professorship of 
Oxford ; and elementary schools will be opened 
in the University galleries, next October, in 
which the m of teaching will be calculated 

to meet requirements which have not been con- 
templated in the Kensington system. The or- 
ganisation of the system of teaching, and pre- 
paration of examples, in this school, is at present 
my chief work—no light one—and everything 
else must be subordinate to it.” 


Cook Monument.—A memorial monument 
has been erected in New South Wales, to the 
oe WEN WS eaber foe ae ee 
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| Kingston-on-Thames, 


have been adopted by the 
approved by the Government. 


both of 
ceived final notices to discontinue 
of their sewage into the Thames, have as yet 
executed no works.” 


Worcester Diocesan Architectural So- 
clety.—At the concluding excursion of this 
society for the year, several churches in the 
neighbourhood of Cheltenham were visited. The 
members and their friends assembled at the 
Midiand Railway-station, Cheltenham, 
ceeded in i to Churchdown Vi 
whence they were conducted by the incumbent 
(the Rev. Frederick Smithe) to the top of the 
hill, to examine the ancient church in the camp, 
the encampment with its covered way, and the 
ancient wall. The vicar gave a description of 
the moet interesting features. At 

the vicar, the Rev. A. W. Ellis-Viner, received 
the party, and conducted them through the 
church. After partaking of refreshments at the 


A short drive afterwards the excur- 
sionists to the parish church of Charlton Kings, 
which underwent the so-called process of re- 


ought not to belike. At the Apostles’ Church, in 


Higgs, who defrayed the whole cost—about 
7,000l.—of the erection of this building. At 
half-past three between thirty and forty ladies 
and gentlemen dined at the Lamb Hotel, Chelten- 





ham, Lord Lyttelton presiding, and Mr. Severn 
Walker occupying the vice-chair. 


Wew Schools for London.—In addition to 
the new schools now being erected by order of 
the School Board in various parte of the metro- 
polis, it has been determined, as soon as suitable 
sites have been obtained, to build nineteen other 
new schools of large dimensions in the following 
districts :—One for the City and Tower Hamlets, 
three for Finsbury, one for Greenwich, one for 
Hackney, two for Lambeth, four for lebone, 
two for Southwark, three for the Tower Hamlets, 





one for Chelsea, and one for Westminster. 


Prussia, 
the neighbouring district of Memel. The amber |i 


25 ft. to 30 ft. There are establishments at | village 


and pro- | | 


Rectory, the church of Leckhampton was visited. | ; 


storation in 1824, and now shows what a church | ; 
this parish, the visitors were received by Mr. O. | ; 
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Fine Art Exhibition, Penzance. —The 
third display of works of art in connexion with 
the Penzance School has been opened in St. 
John’s Hall. The school was set agoing eighteen 
years since, and i i 


attraction. The visitors and their payments 
throughout the day far exceeded those of the 
previous exhibition, Mr. Glasson’s stall of 


(beyond eighty) for sale. 
of a Bonded Warehouse for 
—Cellars for aGoverament bonded 
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j—and 
donations, their silver medal, or its money 
value, and 875 dollars, to the inventor of a 
yellow-coloured solder which i 


_ Pollution of the River Darwen.—A short 
time ago an action to recover 25,0001. from the 
corporation of Blackburn was brought by Bir 
William Henry Fielden, bart., as compenration 
for damage done to his residence, Feniscowles 
Hall, and the surrounding estate, by the pollu- 
tion of the river Darwen, through the corpora- 
tion of Blackburn turning the sewage of the 
town into the Blakewater, a tributary of the 
Darwen. The matter was referred to the arbi- 
tration of Mr. Manisty, Q.C., who assessed the 
damages at 1,2501., and ordered the corporation 
to pay costs. Sir William is now about to seek 
farther compensation, this time from the Over 
Darwen Local Board. 


Plumbago in Virginia.—Messers. A. F. 
Robertson & Co., of Lynchburg, Va., write to 
the Scientific American :—“ We desire, through 
your columns, to give to the public a short 
account of a remarkable deposit of plumbago, 
recently discovered near this city. This deposit 
is about 400 yards from the James River Canal, 
a few miles below Lynchburg. Though only a 
partial and very superficial examination has yet 
been made, the mine is found to extend over an 
area of one mile in length and a quarter of a 
mile in breadth. Specimens taken from the 
surface show this plambago to be of fine mer- 
chantable quality, and the quantity is believed to 
be almost inexhaustible.” 


Recreation Ground for East London.— 
The large open space known as Stepney-green 
having of late failen into a neglected condition, 
its enclosure has been the subject of discussion, 
and at the instance of the Mile-end Old-town 
Vestry the Metropolitan Board of Works have 
consented to expend 3,0001. in converting it into 
& place of recreation and a fi for the 
ase of the public, The lord of the manor of 
Stebunheathe has granted Stepney-green for the 
free and perpetual use of the people as a 
recreation-groand. The ground will be ready 
early next spring. 


Report on Surveyor’s Works in Hackney 
District.—The report of Mr. James Lovegrove, 
C.E., chief surveyor to the local board of works 
for the Hackney District, for last year, has been 
printed. It shows the aggregete approximate 
cost of all the works executed by the Board, and 
also at the expense of private owners which have 
been superi by the surveyor’s depart- 
ment at the instance of the Board, to have been 


during the year; and new sewers at a cost of 
9,1901. formed. 


Zxhibition of Building Appliances, 
Mitan.— Notwithstanding the loss on the late 
Naples Exhibition (16,0001), Milan has now 
somnetee exhibition a ere objects and 

ildi li tate ‘buti 
1,000/. towards the saletiiieg.” This is the 
Grst of a series to follow. 





Antiquarian Discoveries on Loch Etive. 


exploring in a large moss on the shores of Loch 
Btive for a few weeks back, has discovered the 
remains of a lake dwelling, the platform of which 
is 60 ft. in diameter, with the dwelling in the 
middle 50 ft. in length by 28 ft. in breadth. He 
also discovered in a large cairn a megalithic 
stractare, consisting of two chambers, each 20 ft. 
in length connected by a narrow passage nearly 


y | as long. 


Roman Pavement, Bishopsgate. — The 
City Press mentions that the workmen d 
in excavating for the foundation of a new d- 
ing in Bishopsgate-street, opposite Crosby Hall, 
for Messrs. Frederick Gordon & Co., came across 
@ piece of Roman pavement, some two or three 
yards in extent. It is of the common red tesserze 
and is interesting, as indicating that the spot 
was @ part of the Roman city. The depth at 
which the pavement was found is about 16 ft. 
below the present footway. 


The Hurricane at St. Thomas's —By the 
terrible hurricane which has recently swept over 
the island of St. Thomas. Hundreds of dwel- 
lings have been swept away, and not a house 
has been left undamaged. Some 6,000 people 
have been left houseless and destitute, and 
nearly 150 persons have been killed or mangled 
or disabled by houses blown down or bricks and 
tiles flying about in all directions during the 
hurricane. 


Magneto-Blectric Utilisation of Waste 
Power.—M. Edmund Martin, of Paris, proposes 
to connect, by very simple machinery, the screw- 
propellers of steamships with magneto-electric 
machines, and thus to secure, by the constant 
rotation of the magnets, currents of considerable 
power. These currents would be available for 
signal-lights when required, and might be used 
for driving fans for ventilation, and many other 
purposes. 

4 Cathedral Struck by Lightning.—A 
tremendous storm, which caused great damage, 
has occurred at Lucerne. One of the towers of 
the cathedral there was struck by lightning: 
bending the large cross which surmounts the 
spire, and entering the tower, it descended to the 
flooring of the interior, where it tore up the 
pavement in all directions, throwing large pieces 
of stone to a considerable distance. 


Birmingham Royal Society of Artists.— 
The society announce in the catalogue of their 
exhibition now open, that a course of lectures 
upon Architecture will be delivered in their 
rooms during the autumn. The exhibition con- 
sists of 627 works of art. 


Use for a Churchyard.—The vestry of St. 
George’s, Blackfriars, have just deci to con- 
vert the parish churchyard into a pleasure-garden 
for the use of the inbabitants, by laying it out 
and planting it, and providing seats and other 
accessories. The churchyard, which has for 
some time been disused, is about an acre and a 
half in extent. 


Mr. Parry, the New Borough Surveyor 
for Reading.—A Bradford paper says, “ Mr. 
A. W. Parry, our local assistant borough sur- 
veyor, whose ability and uniform courtesy to all 
classes transacting business at the i 
offices have made him generally popular, has, we 
are pleased to hear, been appointed borough 
surveyor of Reading.” 


Bast Harling.—Some restorations are to be 
carried out in the church here. The work will 
consist of the restoration of the spire and roof, 
and entire cleaning and re-seating of the church, 
for which the amount estimated is about 1,5001. 
Mr. J. H. Brown, of Norwich, is the architect. 


Building Societies. — A return recently 
issued by the Friendly Societies’ Commission 
states that there are nearly 4,000 building 
societies in London, with a capital of something 
like 10,000,0002. divided amongst 100,000 
members. 


4 New Public Park for Stockport.—The 
Stockport Town Courcil have resolved, by 
the casting vote of the Mayor, to purchase 
17 acres of jand from Lord Egerton of Tatton, as 
a second public park. 

Royal Manchester Institution. — The 
Exhibition of Modern Works of Art will be 
opened to the public this Friday, September 15th. 


TENDERS 
For new shops in Colmore-row, Birmingham. Mr. @, 
— 
Wilson & GN ....cccvssessrressereeee 211,000 0 0 


For enlargement of National Schools, Plympton St, 
ng, ee Mr. H., Elliott, architect :— 




















erren 00! 
ue wy ar = : 0 
Lapthorn & Goad 0 
Cottle 175 0.0 
Heliings & Hunt.............. petensnets 17415 0 
Brim! mbe & Crocker.........0+ 172 00 
ac D cocccevencvevtecetccs 
Skinner & Foale ...........006 eseseeee 123_8 0! 





For the erection of a villa residence and lodge at 
Wickeridge, Devon. Mr. H. Elliott, architect :— 
Bion ei “8 3 3 
Stacey & Rabbage .................. 1,095 0 0 


For the erection of a warehouse and offices adjoining 
the King Lad Tavern, Ludgate-circus. Mr. Lewis H. 
Isaacs, architect, Quantities by Mr, L. satan ent ceed 





























Brass 00 
BBO. ..00.00:000..<cecoveerescescesveserecs 4,996 0 0 
Browne & Rob 4,906 0 0 

BOOT .2s.crererereseccreesressessensrsces 4,825 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ...........cccceeeeee 4,720 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 4,700 0 0 
Foster ... 673 0 0 
Elkington (accepted) ........0-000+ 4,100 0 0 

For new boundary walls to Lot 1 on the British Land 
Company’s Estate at Kast Hill, Wandsworth :— 

Pearson £266 0 0 
ete eee 258 0 0 
Cornborough & Colman............++ 237 15 0 
Bray 210 0 0 
PRBRRE . cecccs, ans nnnecenenenecennvosseese - 18 0 0 
Welch (accepted) ..........0css0reeeee 165 8 0 





For the restoration of the exterior of St. Dunstan’s 
Chureh, Stepney. Messrs. Newman & Billing, archi- 
tects, No quantities supplied :— 





Ashby & Horner .....c.ssesseeserees £2,605 0 0 
Dove, Brothers — 00 
ae we 2,480 0 0 


F. & F. J. Wood (accepted)...... 2,340 0 0 


For the erection of a Wesleyan Chapel, with school- 
room, at the corner of Landseer-street, Battersea. Messrs, 
Lee, Brothers, & Pain, architects. Quantities not sup- 
plied :— 








— 
an ery. 
£2,670 0 0 £160 0 0 
2,535 11 0 cco 00 
3,483 0 0 ceccos 147 0 0 
Se © @ ‘ccc 1400 0 0 
SAE :@ @ com 1244 0 0 
DE... 0..@ .ccsoit 12 0 0 
aes ee aes 89 0 0 
Pearce, Bros. ...... 1,724 0 O  cesoe . 6 00 





For the erection and completion of Christ Churoh 
Schools, New Windsor, Saiford, to accommodate 300 
children, Mr. Sherwin, architect, Quantities supplied :— 


Boundary 

Schools. Wail. 
Wade, Brothers ...... £735 0 0 w.... 295 0 0 
OTH ..ccccrerseresererees BBE BD O secre 70 0 0 
Wileon ..........0000000 « 635.12 0 ... 6610 0 
Winter (accepted)... 62210 0 ..... 7400 





For new buildings, alterations, and repairs at Charity 
Farm, Elson, near Gosport, for the Vicar and Church- 
wardens of Fareham, Mr. Archibald H. Ford, archi- 


“aaa New Alterations 
Buildings. and Repairs. 
Little .ccrcccccrsssrssesces £183 0 O ss... £98 0 0 
CBT serccessereeees 176 DO O cece 93 10 0 
Fallford & Boys”...... 103 10 0 aise 9116 0 





For supplying and fixing gasfittings at the schools, 
Leanteien Woodie, near Watford, Herts, for the Guar- 
dians of the Poor of St. Pancras, Middlesex :— 



































ae “eit 3 
ron, 

mee 470 6 6 
GONE csi ccccccccvesceseténtes 430 0 0 
Duffield 420 10 0 
Weston 304 0 0 
Kendall 390 0 0 
May 36511 3 
eor 865 0 0 
Cowan .» 360 0 0 
a 300 0 0 
Clutterbuck (accepted) ...........++0 202 0 0 





For New Church of England Schools, Bishop's Stort- 











- tect :-— 
a ee £1,115 0 0 
Snow 1,077 0 90 
Glasscock 1,056 0 0 
WCRINSOD 2,2... ceeenseeererenseneensees 996 0 0 
Cornwell (accepted) e80 0 0 








For rebuilding No. 7, Little Alie-street, B.C. Mr. T. 











Flood Page, tt — 
Outhwaite & Son £850 0 0 
ing & Son 813 0 0 
Beals 792 0 0 
Palmer 560 9 6 








For Broomfield House, Derby, for Mr. ©. Schwind. 

Messrs. Stevens & Robinson, architects. Architects’ 

quantities, exclusive of stabling and out-offices :— 
Bridgart £5,533 














. 00 

00 

freed see 18 0 
Humphrey (accepted) 00000 5,100 0 0 
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kitchen buildings and lodge to Camberwell 
House, Peckham-road, for Messrs. Paul & Richards. 
Messrs. Tress & Innes, architects. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. C. A. Gould :— 











Carter & Son.......sscsssessseseresvees £2,096 0 0 

r 2,550 0 0 
Fish 2,445 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... 2,410 0 0 
Coleman 2, 0 0 
King & BR .cc...ceccerssccccsvscceccvee . 2,347 0 0 








For road-making, for the Camberwell Vestry :— 
5 Gunden-geove North ~. 





















































Harris 127 0 0 
Reed 120 0 0 
Mayo 11415 0 
Parsons ........ scercoonesouseseobenenenne are: ae 
Riley 106 17 0 
TOUIEE covecntabesessserveesssscebcesieevees 7519 0 
\Naylor-road :— 
SERBS... scisseveticecsetsveice 4 0 0 
Reed 80 0 0 
Parsons 75 00 
Mayo 70 0 0 
Riley 69 7 0 
Batata ccccvesevessecvce-cescvevcevesccssssen . 810 0 
Ledbury-road :— 
Harriss 84 0 0 
Reed 83 0 0 
Parsons 83 0 0 
Mayo ..... 80 0 0 
Riley 58 11 0 
PIII viinisinneavscrentarscsvessomenaptee 64 0 0 
Meeting House-lane :— 

184 0 0 

00 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

0 Oo 








For Harstpierpoint new police-station. Mr. 8. Henry 
Card, omhiiaet. 4 Quantities supplied by Mr. B. H. 


















£1,402 13 0 

00 

6 0 

00 

00 

9 0 

7 6 

00 

00 

00 

00 

* 0 0 

Peskett & Taylor .. 720 0 0 

Hollands (accepted) .. 710 0 0 
For two warehouses in Golden-lane, oy. Mr. John 
Giles, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. D. W. 

Young and T. Nixon :— 

eveee £15,784 0 0 

15,238 0 0 

14,680 0 0 

w 14,250 0 0 

Browne & Robinso: 14,235 0 0 

Henshaw .......0+.25 14,030 0 0 

Perry & Co. 14,000 0 0 

Brass ......... 13,9:7 0 0 

Hill, Keddell, & Waldram . 13,964 0 0 

Holland & Hannen ... 13,927 0 0 

Perry, Brothers ...... 89 0 0 

Gammon & Sons...... 12,987 0 0 





For new chapel, Devonshire-street, Commercial-road, E. 
. Glover, architect :— 


Mr. Morton 
Palm 














" For alterations and repairs to the Perseverance Tavern, 
Lupus-street, Pimlico. Messrs, Bird & Walters, archi- 


Quantities supplied :— 
Fittings in Fittings 
Wainscot. in Deal, 
Smith ; 1,415 





Ebbs & Sons 889 
Henshaw & Co 875 
Brown 872 
Williams & Son 857 
McLac! 788 
Nighi (accepted) 729 








For alterations at No. 47, Fitzroy-street, for Mr. Drury. 
— ing & Son, “ehinetse— ¥ ae? 
erkins ... 











£257 0 0 
Hyde 248 0 0 
Shepherd ow a 2.8 
Rayment & Son ..... sapivesbantetantces 28 0 0 





For National Schools and reachers’ residences, Strat- 
ford, — Mr. W. F. Meakin, architect:— — 














NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. ~ 

6 NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Jc., should be 
addressed to ™The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Txst1- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 
ONLY should be sent. 








Bath and Other SBuilding Stones of 
Best .—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furpished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 








TURNER & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.0, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETO. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 


HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS, 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols, Price 25s, 

















pesces £4,989 0 0 

Colls . 4,747 0 0 

Capps & Ritso ....... obeseanceseion . 4,707 0 0 

or 4,552 0 0 

4,498 0 0 

Bivett (accepted) ............. sereveee 4,383 0 0 
In list of tenders for a rood-screen at St. Peter's 
Cc —, fliegen’ the a ee ee ene of 
. 5. as sent to us. ™ 4 
Slingsby Stallwood.” aa = 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. B—L. & P.—Memrms, W.—W. C.—D. F.—D. K.—A. H. F.— 
D. G.—T. & E. W.—8, 8.—M. A. B—J. J. A-J. W. & Bon.— 
T. RW. D.—C—H. E~M. A-H. B—W. E. &—J.—Mr, L— 
J.C.—W. B.—J. 8, L.—P. B.—T. & L—H. C.—E. F. H.—k. & Co, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


ww ee ae pot peg of Tenders, &&., must be accompanied 

name of the sender, not 

2 ° meceasarily for 
Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and read at 

public meetings, resta of course with the authors, em 





PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and Others desiring « really system, can 
have a set of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOO. by DOUBLE 
offered in ‘' The Builder,” 

v7 4 — 


ENTRY, to which was awarded the 
No, 1,180, and which has been 

Modified Arrangement by Single Eatry, suitable for 
Address, E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, 


ALFRED E. SKILL, Civil 
&c. Great G: been 
SEWERAGE bee Te 
= Cleethorpes, 


i 


sri 
HE 


e 
i 


i 





state age, last 
No. 925, Office of “ The Builder.” 


GENTLEMAN wishes to invest § 








where his archi kno’ would available.— Address, 
to 182, Office of “ i, ’ 
DECORATORS OR ERS. 


wo 295. Office 
T° CAPITALISTS.—The Patentee of an 
important Sewer ement is 

meeting with one or more 

in this undertaking, as it is desirable that all 

ee ee ee ee ee ~ 

mediate! made acquainted with wage 

4 apy @ or distance ami wulieel for saan 

not more any other scheme 


boosh cad id, 
t forwar 
rous sional and 





DUNKLEY, 


1OCESE of YORK.—An ELECTION of 
under 


TWO SURVEYORS for the whole Diocese of Y 
eriastical Dils; A 





will be made according to 
Act. 


WEDNESDaY, the 20th inst. addressed “ The Chairman of the 
York Diocesan Committee (Dilapidations Act), care of T. 8, NOBLE, 
Eeq. Lendal, York.” 


OLBORN UNION. — CLERK 
of WORKS, — WANTED, a ly efficient CLERK of 
") an, te eggecntent Se ee new Lauadry at 8, Luke's 

Workbouse, City-road. Palary, 2.10-. per week. — A) 
stating age and former engag 1 mpanied with testimonials, 
not more than three, to be sent in to this Office, not later than the 
26th day of SEPPEMGER instant, add d to the Guard of the 
Holb nion, ked outside, “ Application for Clerk of W ? 
Further particulars may be obtat a by appl tion to Mr, SNELL, 
Architect, 22, Southamptoa-butidings, W.C,—By order, 
JAMES W. HILL, Clerk to the Guardians 

Clerk's Office, Workhouse, Gray’s-inn-road, 
Sepiember 13:h, 1871, 


OROUGH of LIVERPOOL.—The Town 
the h of Liverpool desire to ENGAGE the 

SERVICES pr eed Bove: pop —-. = Fg 7} Les = 
WATER ENGINEER, BUI ae ook ay the err a rg 
to the Town Clerk, 




















ppoin upon 
The gentleman to be appointed must 
sion, but not more than 40 years of age. 
devote his whole time and attention to the duties 
be prohibited from engaging in any other business or employment 
The salany wilt be 1,000 per annum; suitable 
clerks, laren pe be penn oy 
will be su’ 
The appointment —— 
4, stating age and 9 


fed bs 4 and marked “ Application 
a en eat | dd ad 10 “ Tae Chairman 





IME is MONEY.—AIl who employ work- 
men should send Six Stamps, and by return of post they will 

of Workmen's lime Sheets, and other Furms 

which time is economised, and book-keeping facilitated.— MER 

& HATCHER, Printers, Grocers’ Hall-court, Poultry, E.C. 





25th ZPTEMBER instant, bat not later.— 
nae’ the 25th day of BEE ee crH RAYNER, Towa Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool, September, 1871. 





Now ready, 12mo. cloth limp (Weale’s Series), 1s. 64. (postage 2d.}, 

RAWING and MEASURING IN- 

STRU MENTS.—Instruments employed in Geometrical and 

Mechanical Drawing, the Measurement of Maps and Plans, aad in 
Aiithmetical Computations, 

By J. F. HEATHER, M.A, 
With numerous Lilustrations, © 
Now ready, 12mo. cloth boards, 2s, 6d. ; or, cloth limp (Weal.’s 


Beries), 2s. (postage 34.), 
NALYTICAL GEOMETRY and CONIC 
SECTIONS, 


By J. HANN. 
Few Edition. Improved and re-written by Profesor J. R. YOUNG. 
Hall-court, EC. 


London : LUCK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ 
Lov 
AG 


25a, half red roan, 
DON’S ENCYCLOPAZDI4 OF 

(jotr E, FARM, and VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE and FU. RE, 

Containing numerous Devigns from the Villa to the 

Cottage and the Farm, iocludiug Farmhouses, Farmeries, and other 

Agricuitural Buildings, &c. Illustrated by upwards of two th a 

F. WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


OTHIC MONUMENTS, HEAD- 
_——. MURAL TABLETS, and CHURCH - YARD 
| eens e BEOEES. Aeenthest, 





In demy 8vo, 








oth lettered, 12. 1s. note Ot eo. 
Publisher, R. A. SPRIGG (late Atchley & Co.) 106, Great Russell- 
street, Bedford-square, Lsndon. 





By THOMAS MORRIB, Architect. 
RIEF CHAPTERS on BRITISH CAR- 
PENTRY : GOTHIC ROOFS, 6s. 64. 
A HOUSE for the SUBURBS, 12s. 6d, 
PERSPECTIVE, 3s. 6d. 


A CLUE to RAILWAY and other COM- 
PENSATIONS, 4s. 


6d. 
prev LLAPIDATIONS. A New Edition in the 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 





T° ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 


FOR DISPOSAL, « well-establihed PRACTICE. ith of 











: Sou! 
England. —Add Teal 
offen, ress, giving name and address, to B, M. G. Post- 


OROUGH of LIVERPOOL.—The Towa 


Council for the 
KERVICES of a competen 





an ap 
,” will be received at the Offices of the Town 
"el TUESDAY, the 26th day of BEPFKMB4R instant, 
ae order, OSKPH RAYNER, Town 
‘Municipal Offices, Liverpool, September, 1871. 


Boxtos wet of OLDHAM. — To ENGI- 


EERS — Soreen Committee of the 
x Fm lpi med PLICATIONS for the 


of 0: are prepared 
orrics of BOROUGH SURVEYOR, at a salary of 
The person appoin mast be conversant with and able °C, 


but not 





er anou. 
2507 p out 








BDNESDsY, the 20th instant, addressed to ‘gur- 
of 
Conant marked Application for tae Ofer of Pen Ceti 
Oldham, September 8th, 1871. 





